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New England and Other Matters. 


Presidents Hall and Warren, of Clark 
University and Boston University, are the 
subjects of our cover-page portraits. Both are 
Massachusetts. men. 

Dr. Granville Stanley Hall was born at Ash- 
field, fifty-four years ago, and was graduated 
from Williams College in the class of 1867. He 
studied abroad, at Berlin, Bonn, Heidelberg 
and Leipsic, served Antioch College and Johns 
Hopkins University as professor of psychology, 
and lectured on the same subject at Harvard 
and Williams. When Clark University at 
Worcester was organized in 1887, Doctor Hall 
became the president of the institution, which is 
especially designed to further the aims of men 
who wish to pursue “postgraduate’’ courses 
and engage in original investigations. Doctor 
Hall has literary, as well as scientific and 
administrative gifts, and readers of The Com- 
panion know him as a valued contributor to 
these pages. 

In many respects Boston University, with its 
fifteen hundred students, stands at the head of 
the institutions of learning controlled by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. William 
Fairfield Warren, its president, was born in 
Williamsburg in 1833, and graduated from 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, at the age of 
twenty. He studied theology at Andover and 
afterward at the universities of Berlin and Halle, 
and from a professorship at Bremen, Germany, 
was called, in 1873, to the presidency of Boston 
University, then only four years old. Doctor 
Warren is the author of several important 
books, and is much in demand as a preacher aud 
lecturer. 


If all the petatoes grown in northern 
Aroostook, Maine, this year, were loaded on the 
regular “theater’’ cars, five hundred bushels to 
the car, they would form a train eighty-four 
miles long, a train composed of fourteen thousand 
cars, that would reach from Boston almost to 
Kennebunk. The calculation is based on the 


estimate of authorities which places this year’s | ¢ 


crop at seven million bushels. These figures lose 
some of their impressiveness, to be sure, when 
contrasted with the crop of the whole country, 
which in 1897 amounted to more than a hundred 
and sixty million bushels. But Aroostook 
plumes herself on the fact that her potatoes are 
the best. The farmers of Ohio and Iowa, the 
great potato-growing states, send to Maine for 
their seed. 


The first fire-engine possessed by an 
American municipality was owned by Boston, 
which in 1678 imported from London a Newsham 
suctionless hand-engine. So says the Globe, 
which proceeds proudly to show how Boston has 
always been “first in fire-fighting.” To be sure, 
Providence was the first New England city to 
procure a suction hand-engine, this occurring in 
1822; but Boston led the United States by estab- 
lishing, in 1852, the electric fire-alarm telegraph, 
and three years later was the second city in the 
country to adopt the steam fire-engine, which had 
been successfully introduced in Cincinnati. The 
chemical engine was a New England invention, 
fabric hose was first manufactured by a Boston 
concern, and in 1881 Boston placed in service the 
first permanent hose-wagon. 

It is instructive to note that for fifteen years 
Boston was the only New England city that felt 
able to afford one of the most essential of all 
these improvements, the firealarm telegraph 
system. Portland, which had occasion on July 
4, 1866, to mourn the lack of such a system, 
adopted it the following year. Now there is 
not a New England city or town of considerable 
size that does not possess it. But old methods 
die hard and old appliances are not yet wholly 
superseded. In the four hundred fire depart- 
ments of New England, two hundred and fifty 
hand-engines are still in service. 


o> —_____ 


Natural History in New England. 


Among the earliest writers to give heed to the 
flora and fauna of North America was one John 
Josselyn, a traveller who twice visited New 
England during the seventeenth century. On 
the return from his second voyage in 1671, he 
published a very entertaining account of his 
travels. Animals which cause but little stir in 
the world nowadays were wonderful novelties to 
him. 

“Frogs too thereare,”’ says Josselyn, “quaintly, 
in ponds and on dry land,they chirp like birds in 
the spring and latter end of summer croak like 
Toads. 

“The Toad is of two sorts, one that is speckled 
with white and another of a dark earthy colour ; 
there is of them that will climb Trees and sit 
croaking there; but whether it be of a third sort 
or one of the other, or both, I am not able to 
affirm, but this 1 can testifie that there be Toads 
of the Gark coloured kind that are big as a groat 
loaf. {A fourpenny loaf.] 

**Now before I proceed any farther I must tell 





THE YOUTH’S 


you, to prevent misconstructions, that those 


following Creatures though they be not properly | ; 


accounted Serpents, yet are pestilent and veni- 
mous Creatures. As, first the Rat, as he hath 
been brought in since the English came thither, 
but the Mouse is a Native, of which there are 
several kinds not material to be described; the 
Bat or Flitter-mouse is bigger abundance than 
any in England and swarm, which brings me to 
the insects or cut-wali]sted Creatures again, as 
first the honey-Bee, which are carried over by 
the English and thrive exceedingly. 

‘But the wasp is common and they have a sort 
of wild humble-Bee that breed in little holes in 
the earth. Near upon twenty years since, there 
lived an old planter at Black-point, who ona 
Sunsi:ine day about one of the clock lying upon 
a green bank not far from his house, charged his 
son a lad of twelve years of age, to awaken him. 
When he had slept two hours, the old man falls 
asleep and lying upon his back gaped with his 
mouth wide. After a little while the lad sitting 
by spied a humble-Bee creeping out of his 
Father’s mouth, which taking wing flew quite 
out of sight, the hour as the lad ghest [guessed] 
being come to awaken his Father he jogged him 
and called aloud ‘Father, Father, it is two a 
clock,’ but all would not rouse him, at last he 
sees the humble- Bee returning, who ligted 
upon the sleeper’s lip and walked down, . . and 
presently he awaked.”’ 


o> 


A Side-Light of History. 


Every year the researches of historians bring 
to light numbers of unpublished manuscripts. 
Many of them, unimportant in themselves, put 
flesh and blood on the dry bones of history. 
Few narratives, for instance, can make us feel 
the loneliness and the courage of the women who 
did their full share in the work of early colonial 
times, as this simple note written by Mrs. Simons 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, to her brother-in-law, 
John Winthrop, Jr., who had returned to the 
mother country on temporary business. 


To my loving brother John Winthrop Esq in 
England or elsewhere. 
Se b 27: 1642. 


Lovine BRoTHER I could not but writ 
these fewe lines unto you, being verey desierus 
to heare from you it being so I cannot see you 
heare; but I hop it will be long but you will 
bee heare. Wee thinke the time verey long since 
you wint away. Wee know it cannot but be 
verey greves to my sistar to be so long absent 
rom you, thoth-she bares it verey well before 
org xe Therfore I pray hastin to us and let 
not Wate Still wate any longer. You know, I 
suppose, + sones name is so. [A son had been 
born to Winthrop during his absence.] I must 
be brefe becas I am unfit to writ much. I have 
another lekill girll and have kept my chambar 
this nine wekes, but the Lord bin verey 
good to me. My husban is well, and is at the 
Bay at the Court.aconsulting-what to doe about 
the Ingines. Weeare in feare of thim. ° 

My sistar Lake is heare and desires to be 
remembared to you. This with my love to you 
remembared, I commet you to the Lord and 
rest Your ever loving Sistar 

MARTHA SIMONS. 





—_————<+0e—___—_——_ 


The Spanish for ‘‘ Eggs.”’ 


The Americanization of Porto Rico has only 
begun, and the most amusing sights grow out of 
the desperate attempts of Americansin San Juan 
to understand the natives and to make themselves 
understood in return. A writer in Lippincott’s 
Magazine gives a laughable picture of a scene 
which took place before his eyes in the breakfast- 
room of one of the large hotels. 


As I entered the room a loud-voiced American 
was vociferating wildly, while a crowd gathered 
roundhim. AsJ ee pe shook both fists 
at the crowd and yelled: 

“Boiled re 

If he had said “eggs” merely, somebody might 
have understood him, but “boiled ”? spoken 
as one word, floored everybody, and I sat down 
at a distance to take in the scene. 

_ The man berated the waiters as a pair of 
jackasses, and besought them to tell him where 
they had gone to school. 

“Kool, kool!” cried the head waiter. “Yes, I 

know kool,”’ and immediately brought a plate of 
cracked ice. 
_ At this the American exploded, but I oe 
in and straightened matters out. I was paid for 
my pains, however, by being obliged to listen to 
his tale, the usual story of the stupidity of the 
“heathenish people,” and of his utter failure to 
drive any sense into their heads. 

Let us hope that the gentleman’s methods of 
teaching the natives may never be much in vogue 
in our new possessions. 


——— 


A Tart Prescription. 


Homeopathists and others will enter into the 
spirit of a bit of professional advice lately given 
by a prominent physician of the South. His 
patient was a fashionable young woman, who 
entered his office with a jaunty step and consumed 
fifteen valuable minutes in chatting of social 
occurrences. Finally she embarked on the topic 
of her own ailments, and graphically described 
“the sinking feeling’ which, she said, spoiled 
her life. 

The physician prepared a small bottle of 
minute pills and dexterously pressed his talkative 
patient toward the door, while he silenced her by 
repeating a volume of directions and advice. 

Just as she opened the door, the lady turned. 

“O doctor,” she cried, “what shall I do if 
these pills don’t stop that sinking feeling?” 

“Take the cork,” s the ; and he 
called the next patient into his private office. 
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po stnoa. STAMMERERS' 2tSernonese: boston. 
Heat 5 Rooms... . $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms . - 110 
Your PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 


House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DieuTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


Mend Your Stove Lining. 


Examine your Stove Lining and see if there are any 
ppetes or large cracks in it. If so, don’t “let it go,” or 


Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 

















now it the fierce 
ll gain access to the 
oven and the oven plates will 
be warped and the stove 
ruined. cents’ worth of 


Champion 
Stove Clay _., 


sed Now_will save 
the stove. This is a 





hardware and general stores. Write us if you can’t 
getit. Don’t neglect the stove lining; the life 
of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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McPhail Piano Talk 


Facts and Fancies. 


Facts, not Fancies, tell the story! 

Some dealers would have you think 
that pianos are all of one quality, but 
intelligent people know better. 

There are degrees of quality in 
everything, and particularly so in 
Pianos. 

McPhail Pianos have been manu- 
factured during half the life of the 
nation. 

They are made by the most skilled 
workmen, .and the best material 
obtainable is used. 

Three generations have given tes- 
timony concerning the merit of these 
pianos. 

Our factory and warerooms are 
combined, and the incidental sav- 
ing is yours! 

We have hundreds of testimo- 
nials, such as: 

Rev. Dr. A. P. PEABODY, 
Harvard University. 
Mr. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
Musical Composer. 
Mr. CARL ZERRAHN, 
Musical Conductor. 


Write for catalogue, or come and see us. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 


784 Washington St.,.Boston, Mass. 
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New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
with its new building specially desi d and equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery, and its efficient 
corps of instructors, offers to young men and women 
thorough courses of instruction in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture and designing of textiles. De- 


scriptive Catalogue sent free on request. 
, Cc. P. BROOKS, Managing Director. 
Cooking 
Utensils 


If stamped 
with this 
L. & G 











trade-mark 





Are 


Safe 


Because to each article is attached a 
chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing 
that it is free from arsenic, anti- 
mony, lead, or any other poisonous 
ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all table dealers everywhere. 
¥ Write for free Booklet. 




















[ New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899. ) 
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WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. j 


| The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. | 
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Ask your 

FREE. handsome lithographed KITCHEN 
REMINDERS. If he cannot supply 77>, 
send us his name ona postal card, and we 
will see that you get one. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


‘ocer for,one of our 


sell 








This is the regular Boneless Codfish and comes 
in one-pound packages. 


Cusk or Pollock ever gets into Gorton’s Fish Cake. 


results in your Fish Balls, Codfish and Cream and 
other Codfish dishes always ask your grocer for 
“ Gorton’s.’’ 

We also put up Fish Balls 
in cans ready to serve. 

Grocers who sell the best ~— 


“Absolutely Boneless.” 


is the very best George’s Cod. No Hake, 


‘ou-want to be sure of obtaining the very best 


Gorton’s. Take no substitute. 











SANDOW'S CHEST DEVELOPMENT 


Is, as all the world knows, simply 


wonderful. 


It shows what results may be ob- 
tained by patient endeavor and long 


continued effort. 


The same results are obtained in 


the development of a business. 


For years Chase & Sanborn, by 
long-continued effort, have made them- 
selves known as one of the leading tea 


importers of the country. 
Their tea chest development i 


quite as wonderful in its way as 


Sandow is in his. 


Ss 





This is because they have never given to the public in their tea any- 


thing but the finest selected leaves. 


Especially do they commend their Kohinoor, which is an English 
Breakfast Tea, their Orloff, a Formosa Oolong with a delicate lilac flavor, 
and their Orange Pekoe, an ideal tea with a rich wine-like body. 


On account of the guality of t 


hese teas they are healthful and in- 


vigorating. The fact that they are packed in pound and half-pound air- 

tight leaded packages is a protection against deterioration from exposure 

and prevents the escape of the delicate tea flavor by contact with the air, 
ONE POUND WILL MAKE OVER 200 CUPS, 


CHASE & SANBORN’S TEAS. 
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E had been some time camped by a 
W lake some ninety miles from the 
nearest Alaskan town. Our inten- 
tion had been to push on to the Copper River, 
that Mecca of the unlucky prospector of ’97-’98, 
but we found ourselves unable to get down 
the dangerous stream which was the outlet of 
the lake until the ice should form in the fall. 
The party consisted of Allyce, a Norwegian 
mineralogist, Jack and his brother Mike, and 
myself. Both Jack and Mike had lived 
luxuriously in their time; now Mike was sick 
with scurvy, and seemed likely to die unless 
we could procure good and proper food for 
him. The poor fellow’s thoughts were all on 
some fresh meat, some eggs, and of all queer 
things, some candy. We hoped he could enjoy 
a fish we were lucky enough to catch one day, 
but he turned from it with the querulous sick 
man’s unreasonableness, and said, “You 
fellows ever going to get me anything fit for a 
white man to eat?’ 

After dinner Jack drew me aside, beyond 
ear-shot of the tent, and said, with the kindly 
smile that makes his plain face handsome, 
“Billy, old man, there is work for two men, 
and I am going to be oneof them. I am going 
over the pass. No,” he went on, as I tried to 
interrupt him, “let me speak. I know all you 
would say. I know that five men have been 
lost there within the last six weeks, but I am 
going just the same. Iam going, and I 
am going to bring back some canned fresh 
meat, and some eggs if I can find them, 
and see if I can’t get Mike back in some 
sort of shape. Now, Billy boy, there is 
no sort of use of me going alone,—Allyce 
is the best man to stay with Mike,—and 
I give you the first chance, and —” 

I didn’t let him get any farther. I 
looked at bim, and then we shook hands. 
Then we went and got ready. 

Probably no more dangerous pass exists 
in Alaska than the Valdes. It-is a dead 
glacier, some thirty miles long, which 
winds in and out of the mountains 
steadily from the sea, until it reaches the 
height of five thousand feet above its 
level. Then it takes a sharp dive down- 
ward, on the inner side, getting down 
in a series of jumps, or “benches” and 
level stretches, to the valley again. It is 
dangerous at all times from sudden 
storms, and particularly dangerous 
toward the close of the summer from 
crevasses, or crevices — great fissures in 
the ice, wide cracks hundreds of feet in 
depth, which are covered with snow 
twenty feet deep in winter, but which 
are bare, or, what is worse, only thinly 
veiled with snow, in the summer. 

The next morning we started with a 
small outfit, trusting to luck for food and 
rope, if we should need it. Jack carried 
a Colt’s “45” and a flask of whiskey, furnished 
by Allyce, and I carried a bag of bread and 
fish, and a change of socks for us both. This, 
together with a small coil of cord, a light staff 
shod with iron, and a sheath-knife apiece, 
made up our gear. 

We reached the camp at the foot of the 
glacier without much difficulty, although I 
bruised my knee badly from a fall on a 
slippery stone, which was the means of saving 
my life, but I didn’t know it then. We had 
no difficulty in getting supper and bedding for 
the night—hospitality is as much a matter of 
course in that country as the loan of a match 
is in this. Besides, we carried mail for our 
hosts, and when we left the next day, they 
considered themselves in our debt. 


We did nothing the next day except lie | 


around and sleep and smoke and swap camp 
gossip, for we were to make a fresh start in 
the evening and walk all night, in order to go 
over the difficult part of the pass in daylight. 
Our trip was hardly mentioned in the camp 
talk. That would have struck a man from 
civilization more than anything else. No one 
seemed to consider that we were doing any- 
— unusual, so common is the risking of life 
ere. 


The men, as 2 rule, were not pessimistic 


LDES GLACIER 


4 -BY-: 


sometimes to thirteen and fourteen thou- | “Five-Mile Camp’ was very hard walking— 

sand feet in height. The moon is just | snow, slush, ice, rock, pieces of scale, and I 
o.. rising overhead, and the ice catches an | don’t know what rubbish. 

7 occasional gleam, and sends it back to you | When we did reach it, however, we were 

so warm from the exercise that our clothes 


“a tenfold brighter than it came. A sheer | 
had partially dried; so we promptly changed 
our socks. No prospector minds wet clothes 


drop of two thousand feet is in front of| 

you, steeper than the roof of a New) 

England house. And down you must go! much, but wet feet are objectionable to the 
most hardened. 

It was now about five o’clock in the morning, 
and the sun had been up in the lowlands about 
four hours; but on the pass we were just 
beginning to see his edge over the mountains 
to the east. We took a short smoke, ate some 
ice, and pushed on. 

It is between the site of the Five-Mile Camp 
and the third bench, which is the end of the 
glacier, that most of the crevasses are, and 
where we had to go slowly and carefully. 
Only a few minutes from the start, right in 
the path or trail that had led to what had once 
been a tent camp of two thousand people, we 
came to a crack ten feet across. We had to 
walk nearly a mile out of our way to get 
around this, and then were but little better off, 
as we struck several small cracks in rapid 
succession—all large enough to compel us to 
walk around. 

We were getting hungry; tired we were 
already, and after two hours of this sort of 
work, when we came to one crevasse unusually 
small, I proposed that we jump it. Nothing 
loath, Jack made the leap, just clearing it. I 
followed suit, but slipped, and had he not 
caught me, should probably not be writing this 
now. 

I am not a particularly good jumper—that’s 
what Jack said. I said nothing, but I vowed 
inwardly that the next crevasse I jumped I 
would be able to step across—which may be 
an Irish bull, but is good, hard sense. 

We progressed in this way, climbing and 
crawling, making detours, jumping and scram- 
bling, until four of the five dangerous miles 
had been passed. I was beginning to congrat- 
ulate myself when I discovered that I had lost 
the coil of cord. Jack went back a few rods, 
but did not find it; and as we did not consider 
it of great importance, we walked on, I in 
front this time. 

I was just saying that I thought the dangers 
had been overrated, when 1 stepped rather 
heavily froni a little knoll of ice upon some 
rather dubious-looking snow, and before | 
knew it, I was whizzing down between shining 
green walls of ice. I had fallen into a cre- 
vasse. 

I did not realize it at first. My thought as I 
went down was, ““That’s a very careless thing 
todo.” Then, as I stopped with a jerk, came 
the consciousness of my awful position, and 
I heartily wished I had never seen Alaska in 
the government service, or any other. How- 
ever, I gathered my wits, wondering why I 
was not killed, and discovered that I was 
wedged in between narrowing walls of ice so 
that 1 could move nothing but my head and 
my right arm. I could not see any ice walls 
below me, which puzzled me for a minute, 
until I saw that the walls tapéred together to 
a certain point, and then spread. 1 was 
wedged just above the spread. 

I had forgotten all about Jack, until I heard 
a faint ‘“Halloo-oo-00-00-00!”" which I took 
regarding our chances, although one man said | by moonlight, in order to have daylight for the | to be his anxious voice. I yelled back, and 
to us, “Thank you, pardner, but I don’t | crevasses. | heard a perfect scream of delight. Then, with 
believe I have any mail to send,” which really| We looked and pondered for half an hour, | a good deal of difficulty, owing to the confusing 
meant, “I haven’t any time to waste writing | when, the moon being fully up, Jack said, echoes of the place, he made me understand 
letters that will be posted in the interior of the | ‘You are the bigger ; go first.” I nodded, tied | that he would search for a rope to try and get 
glacier.” Jack laughed. I said nothing. | the cord about my waist, waited until he had | me out. I advised him to hurry, and told him 
Privately, I thought the man judicious, if disa- | done likewise, and then started. He would | how I was caught; but he says that he didn’t 
greeable. plant himself firmly, and I would let myself | understand me at the time. 

That evening we started, and reached the | down to the end of the rope, where, fixing; Then came a long wait. I employed the 
first of the four levels of the river side of the | myself, I would stand ready to catch him, | first part of it in trying to decide how far down 
glacier by nearly three hours’ hard, steady | should he slip. He had no rope to steady him, | I was, and calculated that it was forty feet at 
climbing. We went slowly onward, and | hence the putting of the bigger man first. | least. I was very cold, particularly about my 
attained the summit at about half past one in We arrived at the foot without any accidents | legs, where they were pressed against the ice, 
the morning, where we supped and smoked, | other than skinned knees and hands, and con- | and my left arm was numb, whether from the 
waiting for the moon to rise, but talked little. | gratulated ourselves on our luck. “It’s a/cold or from an injury I could not tell. I 
It isn’t a place for talking. In winter the | good omen, Billy. If we make the Hell’s reached round for my sheath-knife, and seecur- 
summit is a big working-place, and there are a | Mouth as easily, we are all right.’ ing it, managed to chip off a piece of ice to 
thousand tents within a mile, and shouting and | “Yes,” said I, “if —’ and again Jack| suck. My mouth felt very dry. 
laughing take the place of a silence too big to | laughed. | After some days, it seemed to me, although 
be described: but in the summer, when there We walked the next five miles quickly, and | Jack insists that it was but twenty minutes, 
is not a soul within miles, when it is just light | got down the next bench, or incline, a short | he returned with a piece of cord, which he 
enough to see how much of it you can’t see, | one, very easily ; but at the bottom we had an | lowered to me, with the whiskey-bottle and a 
then it is a place in which to keep quiet, and | unpleasant surprise in the shape of a stream | note. “Cord is all I can find. Can you hold 
think of the littleness of man. It is also a| of cold water, which was flowing away from | out till I go to Valdes for men and rope?” 
good place to think about how much you wish | the foot of the Fourth, as we called it, only | ‘'Tomake him understand how I was situated 
you were safe at the last camp, nine miles to be swallowed up in a crevasse a mile farther | was hard because of the reverberations caused 
back, or safe forward at the next one. }on. Beyond getting very wet and uncomfort-| by the narrow walls. When he did compre- 

Imagine standing on a lofty mountain of ice, | able, however, we were not harmed. | hend, he wrote again, telling me that if I could 
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‘“STEEPER THAN THE ROOF OF A NEW ENGLAND HOUSE. 
AND DOWN YOU MUST GO BY MOONLIGHT.”’ 








with towering peaks on every side, rising} From the fourth bench to the site of the old! live for six hours, he would go to Valdes, only 
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eight miles away, and get men and help, and 
have me out safely. 

“Keep up your grit,” the note ended, “and I 
will have you out before twelve to-night.” 

I set my teeth, told him to go, and resigned 
myself to wait. It was awful work. I first 
speculated on my chances for getting out. The 
cold had not affected me in any way other than 
to make me very uncomfortable, and my mind | 
was clear. I calculated that Jack could not get 
back under five hours, although I knew he and 
the men would make all possible speed. Jack 
had been a noted runner in his college days, | 
and I was pretty sure he would do some sprinting | 
—if he got off the glacier; but he might fall into 
a crevasse. 

Then I began to think of incidents in my past | 
life, not as they say a drowning man does, but as | 
one does sometimes when dreaming over a winter | 
fire. I thought of a hoop I used to roll; of some 
candy I once found in the street, and of how I 
cried when my mother refused to let me eat it. 
I thought of my pet dog, Dan, of how glad he 
would be to see me, if I ever got out and home; 
and then came the thought, “I may never get 
out.” Theh I went off into thinkland again, 
and I thought of everything except what you 
would naturally expect a man in such a position 
to think. 

My mind was keen, rapid. I noticed the 
details of the point of rock imbedded in the ice. 
I speculated as to how it came there, as to how 
long it had been and would be there. 1 deter- 
mined to secure it when I got out, if I could. 
Then again I thought, ‘‘But I may not get out.’ 

I noticed an icicle above me hanging from a 
ledge of ice, and I thought how much it looked 
like the nose of my old Greek professor. I 








remember I smiled at the resemblance, and then 
I groaned a little because 
my knee hurt me. I decided 
the light was growing 
dimmer, and wondered 
what time it could be. I 
could not get at my watch, 
which worried me for some 
time. Finally I decided it 
must be ten o’clock at least, 
and that they would be 
back for me in a few 
minutes. 

Then I tried to calculate 
what time it was in my 
home—far-off New York. 
Then I wondered what my 
friends were doing, and 
whether I would have pork 
or bacon for supper when 
I got out. I was now 
feeling very hungry. I ate 
ice, which was plenty, and 
thought of food, which was 
not. 

1 can’t remember feeling 
frightened — possibly that 
was because my legs were 
in such a viselike grip that 
they couldn’t feel shaky. 
It was all a part of our life 
of hazard, and as such I 
accepted it, but my facul- 
ties were blunted for thc 
time, I suppose. Then I 
began to feel very sleepy, 
and I was actually going to 
try to go to sleep, when | fortunately reflected 
that if I did, I should probably freeze to death. 

[ could move nothing but my right arm; 
indeed, I was almost as closely held as if I had 
been packed in an ice-cream freezer, and I felt 
very much as if I was. I thought of that, and 
laughed, but stopped abruptly, the echoes sounded 
so ghastly. I thought to myself that they, the 
echoes, were not used to human laughter, and 
made a very bad job of it. ‘Then, feeling sleepy 
again, I set to work to keep myself awake. 

I counted until I was tired. I repeated all the 
poetry I knew, and even tried to make some—I 
remember it was about some daisies, of all things 
in sucha place! I tried hard to keep from going 
to sleep, thinking that to sleep was to freeze, and 
to freeze was to stay where I was. Finally, 
when | was nearly overcome, I thought of my 
hurt knee, and pressing it savagely against the 
ice, I felta pain I believe would wake the dead. 
I was as effectually awakened as if a bucket of 
cold water had been poured on my neck. 

I suddenly remembered the whiskey, and took 
a long pull at the flask, which warmed me up 
somewhat; but about that time my legs began to 
ache abominably, very much as does a leg when 
it “goes to sleep.” The pain got so bad I felt as 
if 1 must burst if I did not move, and I did try; 
but I was wedged in with all the force of a forty- 
foot fall, and it would take a strong pull from 
above to get me out. 

Suddenly I forgot the pain in a new thought 
that came tome. I felt that I was slipping! 
I fixed my eyes on a little indentation in the ice 
and watched it, and I was moving—very slowly! 
Suddenly | fell about six inches, and stopped 
with a jerk, and there was no more pressure 
against my knee! My legs had gone down 
below the narrow place, the ice having melted 
away from the heat of my body, and I was now 
supported from my hips and arms only. Then 
I began to feel frightened. 

The horror of thinking of the time when the 
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ice that now supported my body should melt and 
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let me fall was such that I think I became light- 
headed, for all of a sudden fear left me, and I 
began to think of ways to get out. I started to 
talk aloud, very much as a child does in the 
dark, to convince himself that he is not fright- 
ened, or as a drunken man does to insist on his 
sobriety. I wanted to show myself that I was 
sane. 

“T will get out—by and—by. By and—by. I 
will get a balloon and get out, get a balloon and 
get—get—where am I going to get? Oh, get out, 
of course. How stupid of me! Get out, I am 
going to get out by and—by. I'll get a balloon 
and—get a bal— What rot! I will get out 
when they come for me, and not before.” This 
last by a great effort of will. 

Then off again: “I will take my knife and cut 
steps and climb out—climb out—get out anyway. 
Where is my—yes, here it is, will cut steps—get 
ou—” Something warm and red arrested my 
attention. I had cut myself while fooling with 
my knife. I put the wound to my mouth and 
sucked the blood, partially to stop the flow and 
partially because it tasted good. I was very 
hungry. 

Then off into faney-land again, with occasional 
interludes of sanity, during which time I pinched 
myself to make sure I was not going to sleep. 
My knee, too, hurt badly now, and throbbed so 
I don’t believe I could have slept had I wished. 

“Jack’s a good man, he’ll get me out—get me 
out—out in a while, in a while—Jack will come— 
will come—will come—Jack will come—why 


| don’t Jack come? He will come with a rope— 


and men. With a rope, men, men, rope, men, 
rope, men, rope—that’s like the cars. Cars beat 
out a thought. I wonder if there will be a rail- 
road here over my grave—my grave? Nonsense, 
this is no grave—no grave, men, rope—grave—no 
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—grave —’ And then I think I must have 
gone quite insane, for I remember no more until 
I heard a great noise, a rushing noise, and 
looking up, I saw a dark object coming swiftly 
toward me. 


I suppose it came down the few feet between | 


me and the surface in about three seconds, yet 
during that time I had thought over all that had 
happened, and lived over the horror of those’ few 
minutes when I was slipping. I even speculated 
as to what it was, and wondered, but ina dull, 
apathetic sort of way, if it would hurt me. 
Finally, after some hours, it seemed to me, it 
struck, and I found out it was a rope. 

Curiously enough, I did not associate that 
with Jack. 1 wondered where it came from, 
and wondered why Jack had not looked more 
carefully for it when he was there. 

Then I heard a shout: ‘“Billee—lee—lee—lee!”’ 
the echo had it. “Billee, are you alive—live— 
live—live?”’ 

I could not answer. I realized then that it 
was the long-expected help, and I was too choked 
with relief to say a word. 

Then, after an interminable wait, another 
black object came down, slower this time— 
nearer—big—like a monkey. “What can it be? 
Why don’t they hurry? Why, that’s a man— 
man coming down the rope! Hurrah!” 

And it was—it was Jack! And he tied the 
rope around me, and they hauled us both up to 
the top, and then I didn’t know anything more, 
except for just long enough to hear the men say, 
“Thank God!” and to hear a murmur from 
Jack, “I’ve a big supper waiting for you, and 
it’s just half past nine.” 

Well, that’s about all. They carried me down 
to the town, and I am told there wasa big crowd 
to meet us, and that we were taken care of as if 
we were kings. I heard that Jack ate supper 
enough for us both, for I didn’t eat much for 
some time, as I had a bad attack of fever and 
light-headedness which lasted some weeks. 








| too, and all the neighbors put as much trust in 





During that time I am told I constantly imagined 
myself slipping down an ice-shaft, and talked of 
nothing else. Even now I dream it 
and suppose I shall always. . 

However, I finally recovered, but not until 
after the first snows had fallen, and we had 
resigned ourselves to staying in Valdes for the 
winter without knowing anything of Mike, 
when who should walk into our cabin in Valdes 
one day but Mike and Allyce. Mike had taken 





a sudden turn for the better, and Allyce always 
insists it was due to his care and nursing, and 
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there is no one to say him nay. We stayed in 
Valdes all winter, expecting to get back in the 
early part of the new year, but got our orders 
for home before that, and came down in January 
on the Alki. . 

I have fully recovered, and barring a lameness 
that always appears in that knee in cold weather, 
I am much the same as I ever was. But although 
we are all back in God’s country once more, and 
hardships and camp life are but a memory, | 
don’t think either Jack or I will ever forget our 
terrible experience on the Valdes. 








IN TWO PARTS.—PART ONE. 


F you had hunted the whole “Boy’s Town” 
| over, I do not believe you would have found 
a trustier boy in it, fifty-five years ago, than 
Luke Willing. In fact, I do not believe you 
could find a trustier boy there now, although the 
“Boy’s Town” has long since grown up, like all 
the boys who used to live in it, and has now 
about ten times as many people as it had then. 

Luke was one of those fellows that every 
mother would feel her boy was safe with. She 
would be sure that no crowd he was in was 
going to do any harm or come to any, for he 
would have an anxious eye out for everybody, 
and he would stand between the crowd and the 
mischief that a crowd of boys nearly always 
wants to do. His own mother felt easy about 
the younger children when they were with 
Luke; and in a place 
where there were more 
chances for a boy to get 
sucked under mill-wheels, 
and break through ice, 
and fall from bridges, or 
have his fingers taken off 
by machinery than any 
place I ever heard of, she 
no more expected any- 
thing to happen to them, 
if he had them in charge, 
than if she had them in 
charge herself. 

As there were a good 
many other children in 
the family, and Mrs. 
Willing did her own 
work, like nearly every 
mother in the Boy’s 
Town, Luke almost 
always had some of them 
in charge. When he went 
hunting, or fishing, or 
walnutting, or berrying, 
or in swimming, he 
usually had one or two 
younger brothers with 
him; if he had only one, 
he thought he was having 
the greatest kind of a 
time. 

He did not mind carry- 
ing his brother on his 
back when he got tired, 
although it was not 
exactly the way to steal on game, and the gun 
was a heavy enough load, anyway; but if he 
had not got many walnuts, or any at all,—as 
sometimes happened,—it was not a great hardship 
to haul his brother home in the wagon. ‘To be 
sure, when he wanted to swim out with the 
other big boys, it was pretty trying to have to 
keep an eye on his brother, and see that he did 
not fall into the water from the bank where he 
left him. 

He was a good deal more anxious about other 
boys than he was about himself, and once he 
came near getting drowned through his careless- 
ness. It was in winter, and the canal basin 
had been frozen over; then most of the water 
was let out from under the ice, and afterward 
partly let in again. This lifted the ice-sheet, 
but not back to its old level, and the ice that 
clung to the shores shelved steeply down to the 
new level. Luke stepped on this shore ice to 
get a shinny-ball, and slipped down into the 
water to the edge of the ice-sheet, which he 
would be sure to go under. He hallooed with all 
his might, and by good luck some people came 
and reached him a stick, by which he pulled 
himself out. 

The terror of it haunted him for long after, 
but not so much for himself. Whenever he was 
away from home in the winter he would see one 
of his younger brothers slipping down the shore 
ice and going under the ice-sheet, and he would 
break into a cold sweat at the idea. This shows 
just the worrying kind of boy Luke was; and 
it shows how used he was to having care put 
upon him, and how he would even borrow 
trouble when he had none. 

It generally happens with any one who makes 
himself useful that ciher people make him useful, 





Luke as his mother, and got him to do a good 
many things that they would not have got other 
boys todo. They could not look into his face, a | 
little more care-worn than it ought to be at his | 
age, without putting perfect faith in him, and | 


trying to get something out of him. That was 
how he came to do so many errands for mothers 
who had plenty of boys of their own; and he 
seemed to be called on in any sort of trouble or 
danger, when the fathers were up-town; and 
was always chasing pigs or cows out of other 
people’s gardens, and breaking up their hens 
from setting, or going up trees with hives to 
catch their bees when they swarmed. 

I suppose this was how he came to be trusted 
with that pocketful of money, and why he had a 
young brother along to double his anxiety and 
responsibility at the time. 

The money was given him in the “city,” as 
the Boy’s Town boys always called the large 
place about twenty miles away, where Luke 
went once with his mother when he was eleven 
years old. She was going to take passage there 
on a steamboat and go up the Ohio River to visit 
his grandmother with his sisters, while Luke 
was to go back the same day to the Boy’s Town 
with one of his young brothers. 

They all drove down to the “‘city” together in 
the carriage which one of his uncles had got 
from the livery stable, with a driver who was to 
take Luke and his brother home. This uncle 
had been visiting Luke’s father and mother, and 
it was his boat that she was going on. It lay 
among a hundred other boats, which had their 
prows tight together along the landing for half a 
mile up and down the ‘sloping shore. It was 
one of the largest boats of all, and it ran every 
week from Cincinnati to Pittsburg, and did not 
take any longer for the trip than an ocean 
steamer takes now for the voyage from New 
York to Liverpool. 

The children all had dinner on board; such a 
dinner as there never was in any house—roast 
beef and roast chicken; beefsteak and ham in 
chafing-dishes with lamps burning under them 
to keep them hot; pound-cake with frosting on, 
and pies and pickles, corn bread and hot biscuit ; 
jelly that kept shaking in molds; ice-cream and 
Spanish pudding; coffee and tea, and I do not 
know what all. 

When the children had eaten all they could 
hold, and made their uncle laugh till he almost 
cried, to see them trying to eat everything, their 
mother went ashore with them, and walked up 
the landing toward the hotel where the carriage 
was left, so as to be with Luke and his little 
brother as long as she could before they started 
home. She was about one of the best mothers 
in the Boy’s Town, and Luke hated to have her 
go away, even on a visit. 

She kept giving him charges about all the 
things at home, and how he must take good care 
of his little brothers, and see that the garden 
gate was fastened, so that the cows could not get 
in, and feed the chickens regularly, and put the 
cat out every night, and not let the dog sleep 
under his bed; and they were so busy talking 
and feeling sorry that they got to the hotel 
before they knew it. 

There, whom should they see but one of the 
Boy’s Town merchants, who was in the city on 
business, and who seemed as glad to meet them 
as if they were his own relations. They were 
glad, too, for it made them feel as if they had got 
back to the Boy’s Town when he came up an¢ 
spoke to Mrs. Willing. They had started from 
home after a very early breakfast, and she said 
it seemed as if they had been gone a year 
already. The merchant told her that he hail 
been looking everywhere for somebody he knew 
who was going to the Boy’s Town; and then he 
told Mrs. Wiliing that he had two thousand 
dollars which he wanted to send home to his 
partner, and he asked her if she could take it for 
him when she went back. 

“Well, indeed, indeed, I’m thankful I’m not 
going, Mr. Bushell!’? Mrs. Willing said. ‘And 
I wouldn’t have supposed I could be, I’m so 
homesick. I’m going up the river on a visit to 
mother; but if I was going straight back, | 
wouldn’t take your two thousand dollars for the 
half of it. I should be afraid of losing it, or 
getting robbed and murdered. I don’t know 
what wouldn’t happen. I should be happy to 
oblige you, but indeed, indeed I couldn’t!”’ 

The merchant said he was sorry, but if she 
was not going home he supposed he would have 
to find some one who was. It was before the 


| days of sending money by express, or telegraph- 


ing it, and the merchant told her he was afraid 
to trust the money in the mail. He asked her 
who was going to take her carriage home, and 
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she told him the name of the driver from the 
livery stable in the Boy’s Town, who had come 
to the city with them. 

Mr. Bushell seemed dreadfully disappointed, 
put when she went on to say how anxious she 
was that the driver should get Luke and his 
brother home before dark, he brightened up all 
of a sudden, and he asked, “Is Luke going 
back ?” and he looked down into Luke’s face 
and smiled, as most people did when they looked 
into Luke’s face, and he asked, “What’s the 
reason Luke couldn’t take it?” 

Mrs. Willing put her arm across Luke’s breast 
and pulled him away, and said, “Indeed, indeed, 
the child just shouldn’t, and that was all about 
it!” But Mr. Bushell took the boy by the arm 
and laughed. ‘‘Let’s feel how deep your nants’ 
pocket is,” he said; and he ptt his hand into 
the pocket of Luke’s nankeen trousers and felt ; 
and then, before Mrs. Willing could stop him, he 
drew a roll of bank-notes out of his own pocket 
and pushed it into Luke’s. “There, it’s just a 
fit! Do you think you’d lose it?” 

“No, he wouldn’t lose it,” said his mother, 
“and that’s just it! He’d worry about it every 
minute, and I should worry about him!” 

She tried to make the merchant take the 
money back, but he kept joking; and then he 
turned serious, and told her that the money had 
to bé put in the bank to pay a note, and he did 
not know any way to get it to his partner if she 
would not let Luke take it; that he was at his 
wit’s end. He said he would as lief trust it 
with Luke as with any man he knew; that 
nobody would think he had any money with 
him; and he fairly begged her to let Luke take 
it for him. 

He talked to her so much that she began to 
give way a little. She felt proud of his being 
willing to trust Luke, and at last she consented. 
Mr. Bushell explained that he wished his partner 
to have the money that evening, and she had to 
agree to let Luke carry it to him as soon as he 
got home. : 

The Boy’s Town was built on two sides of a 
river. Mr. Bushell’s store was across the river 
from where the Willings lived, and she said she 
did not want the child to have to go through the 
bridge after dark. Perhaps it was her anxiety 
about this that began the whole trouble; for 
when the driver came with the carriage, she 
could not help asking him if he was sure to get 
home before sundown. That made him drive 
faster than he might have done, perhaps; at any 
rate, he set off at a quick trot after Mr. Bushell 
had helped put the two boysin. Mrs. Willing 
gathered her little girls together and went back 
to the boat with her heart in her mouth, as she 
afterward said. Y 

The driver got out of the city without trouble, 
but when he came to the smooth turnpike road, 
it seemed to Luke that the horses kept going 
faster and faster, till they were fairly flying over 
the ground. The driver pulled and pulled at 
the reins, and people began to hallo, ““Look out 
where you’re going!” when they met them or 
passed them, and all at once Luke began to 
think the horses were running away. He had 
not much chance to think about it, though, he 
was so busy keeping his little brother from 
bouncing off the seat and out of the carriage, 
and in feeling if Mr. Bushell’s money was safe; 
and he was not certain that they were running 
away till he saw people stopping and staring, 
and then starting after the carriage. 

The horses tore along for two or three miles; 
they thundered through the covered bridge on 
Mill’s Creek, and passed the Four-Mile House. 
By the time they reached the little village beyond 
it they had the turnpike to themselves; every 
team coming and going drove into the gutter. 

At the village a large, fat butcher, who was 
sitting tilted back in a chair at the door of his 
shop, saw the carriage coming in a whirlwind of 
dust, and he knew what the matter was. There 
was a horse standing at the hitching rail, and 
the butcher just had time to untie him and jump 
into the saddle when the runaways flew by. He 
took after them as fast as his horse could go, 
and overhauled them at the end of the next 
bridge and brought them to a stand. 

It had really been nothing but a race against 
time. No one was hurt; the horses were pretty 
badly blown, that was all; but the carriage was 
so much shaken up that it had to be left at a 
wagon-shop, where it could not be mended till 
morning. The two boys were taken back to 
Four-Mile House, where they would have to 
pass the night. 

Luke worried about his father, who would be 
expecting them home that evening; but he was 
glad his mother did not know what had happened. 
He was thankful enough when he felt his 
brother all over and found him safe and sound, 
and then put his hand to his pocket and found 
that Mr. Bushell’s money was still there. He 
did not eat very much supper, and he went to 
bed early, after he had put his brother in and 
seen him fall asleep almost before he got through 
his prayers, : 
! Luke was very tired, and pretty sore from the 
jouncing in the carriage; but he was too worried 
to be sleepy. He began to think, what if some 
one should get Mr. Bushell’s money away from 
him in the night, while he was asleep? And 
then he was glad that he did not feel like 
sleeping. He got up and put on his clothes and 
sat down by the window, listening to his 
brother’s breathing and looking out into the 
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dark at the heat-lightning in the west. The| the tavern porch threw a dim light out into the | fashion; so delightful that she cried when taken 


day had been very hot and the night was close, 


road; some dogs barked away off. 


There was | away. 
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When Ruth fell asleep that night her 


without a breath of wind. By and by all the| no other sound, and the stillness was rather | head was full of plans for the future. 


noises about the house died away, and he knew 


awful. He kept his hand on the pocket that 


everybody had gone to bed. The lantern under | had the money in it. 


= 





T was a dreadful thing that had happened. 
The children moved about the house with 
awed faces, even Baby May seeming to feel 

that this was not the time to laugh and coo. 
The father had gone to his office with a grave 
face, that did not even brighten as he kissed 
the little ones good-by—something that they had 
never known before, and that let them know 
how very bad it was. 

Up in her dainty bedroom Ruth lay white and 
still, her eyes opening from time to time, seeking 
her mother’s face, which was always close to 
hers, the firm, white hand holding the smaller 
one in hers tenderly. The doctor had said little. 
He had gone about his work quickly and care- 
fully, his face betraying no sign to the woman 
who watched it so anxiously. But out in the 
hall at length, he told her the truth. There was 
no hope—Ruth would never walk again. 

The mother clasped her hands in silence. 
Little Ruth, her little daughter, who had always 
been so gay and cheerful, to be doomed to a life 
of suffering and hopelessness! It was too hard! 
How could the child be told? And she would 
ask, and ask for the truth, too. 

“Tt was a dangerous fall,” the doctor said. 
“It was a wonder that she was not killed—a 
miracle almost. As it is, she will live for years, 
an ordinary lifetime, perhaps, but not an active 
one. There is no hope for that.” 

“Mother !’’ The voice came from the sick-room, 
and Mrs. Morris turned a pleading face to the 
physician. 

“Keep it from her if you can,” he said, in 
answer to the look. 
I which course to take. Some- 
times it is wisest to tell at once.” 

“Mother, dear!’’ the voice called 
again, and Mrs. Morris opened the 
door, her heart sinking as she met 
the questioning look in Ruth’s 
eyes. “I want to know, mother, 
dear,” she said. ‘You must tell 
me just what the doctor told you.” 

“My brave little daughter, aren't 
you content to leave it with me 
just for a little while? Isn’t it 
better so?” 

Ruth shook her head. “I want 
to know!” she cried, piteously. 
“IT want to know just what he 
said.” 

“Never walk again !”’ She echoed 
the words after her mother, whose 
heart was torn with pity as she 
watched the struggle on the pale 
little face. 

“Thank you, mother; it’s so 
good to feel that I can trust you,” 
her voice came, at length; but it 
was years older, and as she turned 
her face to the wall her eyes had 
a look in them that haunted her 
mother for days. “Will you tell 
the children? Will they under- 
stand what it means? No, I 


ak aks 





the favor, and Ruth hastened to show her will- 
ingness. 

“Is the needle here? Oh yes. Run along, 
Bess, and it will be ready when you are.” 

But it had been finished for some time when 
her sister claimed it. There was a dreamy look 
in Ruth’s eyes when Bess thanked her and kissed 
her good-by that made the older girl, even in her 





excitement, feel a thrill of pity for the helpless 
little sufferer she had just left. 

But Ruth was not thinking of this. The envy 
she usually felt when the others went out for 
their pleasant times had passed away, and she 

| was having a struggle with herself. 

| She had not been brave! They had called her 

| that, but she had been cross and fretful all the 
time since that dreadful morning so long ago. 
She had made people uncomfortable by looking 
| unhappy when they were cheerful, and they had 

| never reproached her for it, but forgiven it all 
| because she was suffering and unhappy. But 
| was it fair that she should make others unhappy 

because she was? Of course they always would 
| feel that way, and the best thing for her to do 
| was to be cheerful herself. Bess had asked her 

,to mend her glove just now; that was surely 
what she was good for. There were many 
| things that she could do as she lay there, for she 
| never was in a hurry now. A tear came with 
| this thought, but was hurriedly brushed away, 
| as another idea came to her that made her smile. 

That was just what the dear old grandmother 

| next door did for the large family there. She 

was too feeble to move about much, but she was 
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It worked beautifully; so beautifully that it 
surprised even herself. She kept her brain hard 
at work, devising new schemes to make people 
| enjoy themselves when in her room. 

Her room was the chief part of her plan. Her 
| mother’s favorite chair was brought in there: 
her father’s favorite sofa, so that after his day’s 
work he could lie down for a brief rest in this 
quiet haven, where every one was always 
pleasant—for Ruth would have it so. No cross 
words were ever spoken there, and the curb they 
learned to put on their tongues when in her 
presence became a great help to the children, 
whose voices were softened even when at play 
around her. Gay sister Bess, who was some- 
thing of a butterfly, always brought in the best 
| part of her day to Ruth, who listened with never- 
| failing interest to all that interested her sister ; 
}and many a bit of advice was so unconsciously 
|given in her quaint way that it was almost 
unconsciously received. Bess never*knew until 
later years just how much she owed to that still 
little figure with the deep, thoughtful eyes and 
the soft, gentle ways, who was always so grieved 
at the thought of any one being made to suffer 
by a careless word or action. 

Her work-basket, with needles, thread and 
colored silks, stood close by her couch, and was 
| called upon many times a day for a stitch to be 
taken, or a button to be put in place, just at the 
last moment when every one was busy; and 
Ruth would smile, enjoying the excitement of 
finishing in time, which after a while grew to be 
almost as much fun as hurrying to be dressed in 
time to go out had been in the olden days. 

Then there was her embroidery, the work she 
loved the best of all and which she did so well, 
making the home beautiful by the dainty centre- 
pieces, bureau scarfs and other pretty things 
that always kept the thought of her before them. 
And at Christmas-time it became a regular joke 
about the mysterious basket beside her, into 
which her work was always thrust when the 
door was opened, until she was satisfied it was 
not the member of the family for whom the gift 
was intended; for it was one of her strictest 
rules that her door should never be locked, but 
that any one and every one could come into her 
room whenever they wished to do so. 
| And she was happy! Not wildly so, as Bess 
}and the children sometimes were, but always 
| smiling, contented and cheerful — never once 
| letting any one see, by word or look, that she 
| grieved over the unfortunate accident that had 
| changed her life. “Little peacemaker” they 





“But you know better than | always in her room ready to help if help were | called her at first; then their “sunshine,” or 


“joy.” It was not for some time 
that they learned just what she 
was doing, but when they did, they 
began to call her, playfully, “‘Little 
Grandmother,” or “Grandmother 
Ruth.”” Even the friends of the 
family took up the name. 

Children and grown people felt 
the gentle sway and came under it 
willingly, although she did not know 
this for several years. It came to 
her when she was older, when one 
day an impulsive girl dropped down 
beside the cripple, and told her what 
an influence she had had upon her 
life. 

“You will never know,” she went 
on, “just how selfish, mean and 
cruel I would have been if it had 
not been for your gentle manner 
when I first met you. It is to you 
I owe all that I am now, all that 
I hope to be!” 

Ruth brushed away a few tears 
when she was left to her own 
thoughts, but they were happy ones 
this time. It was so good to feel 
that she had been useful in spite of 
her helplessness. It almost made 
up to her for all that she had 
most loved and lost. Almost? She 


don’t want anything, thank you, nothing at all.” | needed, and always had a cheerful word for any | repeated the word lingeringly,—almost,—was it 


The calm despair in her tones went to her 
mother’s heart, but she saw that words were 
useless and left the room, which was the wisest 
thing she could have done, for the child could not 
hold out much longer, and she sobbed now until 
a certain relief came to her. “Never to walk 
again!” She had heard of people like that—had 
read of them, and the recollection of it all made 
her shudder. She was like that now—would 
always be like that! 

Days passed, and she still remained in a half- 
dazed state. Nothing interested her, nothing 
moved her at all, not even when she was lifted 
from the bed and put on the couch that had been 
made ready for her. The children, after their 
first awe of her had left them, came to her room 
and talked merrily of their school, companions 
and amusements, but these hours were always 
followed by such long periods of weeping on the 
part of the sufferer that they had to be stopped, 
and a gravelike quietness reigned in her room, 
even when the younger people were there. 

One afternoon Bess, the pretty, oldest daughter 
of the house, came running to Ruth’s door. 
“Would you mind mending this glove for me, 
Ruth?” she asked. “I wouldn’t ask you, but 
I’m in a hurry, and every one is so busy.” Her 
voice showed that she had qualms aboyt asking 


one in trouble or pain. A grandmother was 
what the Morris family had always lacked, and 
Ruth had often envied the friends next door 
because they had one, and had sometimes pre- 
tended to herself that the dear grandmother for 
whom she was named was really living, and 
could console her for her troubles. 

Why, now, couldn’t she bea little grandmother 
to her brother and sisters? There were often 
times when some one was needed to speak the 
pleasant word, to do the little deed which was 
so small that no one had time to notice it. Then 
every one would like to come to her room, instead 
of shunning it, as now. She clapped her hands 
joyfully. 

“T’ll do it!’ she said. 
and surprise them all.” 

She did. It was Charley who first discovered 
it, when he came home from school, and stuck 
his head through the doorway for an instant, to 
see if she wanted anything he could do for her. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding gleefully, “‘you can. 
Come here.” 

The surprise on his face when she asked him 
to kiss her showed her more plainly than words 
could have done how careless she had been 
about such little things before. Even Baby May 
was gladly welcomed and amused in a delightful 


“T’ll begin right to-day 





as much as that? There was a joyful cry in the 
hall below. Charley, just returned from his year 
at college, was being greeted at the door raptur- 
ously, but above the glad cries she heard his 
voice ring out with a note that went straight to 
the lonely heart. 

“Wait!” he cried. “T’ll see you all in a minute, 
but first I must see Little Grandmother !”’ 

Almost? There was a happy look in Ruth’s 
eyes as they turned to the door to greet him. 
Almost? Her arms were held out to him. Ah, 
she knew now! 


—_—___+ 





“Tante”’ Kruger. 


With gold, diamonds and ostrich plumes for 
the distinct products of their native lands, one 
would think the dames and damsels of South 
Africa would be richly attired, indeed. But 
certainly the “first lady’ of the Transvaal is not, 
and does not pretend to be, an elegant person. 
*“Tante”’ Kruger, the wife of “Oom Paul,” is a 
woman of solid virtues, but not of many graces, 
and the art of dress is not hers. Ladies who 
have seen her on varied occasions say that she 
appears best when most simply clad, and that 
whenever she tries to make herself fine, she 
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becomes “dowdy.” ‘That is not, perhaps, a dis- 
credit, and it is a misfortune she shares with 
queens and princesses of more than one brilliant 
court, where appearances are reckoned of greater 
importance than they are in the sober republic 
over which her husband presides. And then 


‘““Tante’’ does not care in the least about fashions | 


—new fashions, that is; it is her desire to cling 
fondly to those of her own country, rather than 
import hastily the latest modes from Paris or 
London. An amusing anecdote is told of her 
rebuke to her husband when he ventured to 
adopt a garment favored by the Outlanders, 
which struck him as pleasing and convenient. 

On the night of his return after his visit to 
England, he appeared before ““Tante”’ in pajamas 
—and her gaze changed rapidly from astonish- 
ment to severity. 

“What are those?”’ she inquired, sharply. 

“Sleeping-clothes from England,” replied the 





president. 


“Then take them off and go to bed in your | 
reldschoen,” was the prompt reply, in such a 


tone that he meekly com- 
plied, discarding forever 
the obnoxious innovation, 
and returning to the . 
veldschoen, a kind of | 
sleeping shoes or boots — 
worn by the more old- 
fashioned Boers—a sur- 
vival of the old trekking 
days. 3 
“Where thou art Caius, \ fad 
I am Caia,” said the : 
Roman woman, in the 
marriage ceremony. 
“Where thou art uncle, 
I am aunt,” “ Tante”’ 
Kruger might say, 
for “* Tante’”’ she 
is to everybody in 
the Transvaal, as 
surely as her hus- 
band is “‘Oom;” 
and as surely, too, 
as Oom Paul rules 
the nation, does 
“Tante” rule the 
household. She is 
a typical Boer 
housewife, slow, serene, 
shrewd, resolute, capa- 
ble, and of simple 
habits. Early hours 
are kept in the presi- 
deney. At five o’clock 
every morning the 
house is astir, ‘““Tante’’ 
is about her day’s work, 
and her husband, often in his shirt-sleeves, is 
sitting out on the veranda in his favorite deep 
chair, meditatively pulling away at his long black 
pipe. The dinner-hour is one, and the customary 
bedtime eight. 

“Tante” hates the Outlanders; she cannot 
understand why they do not “stay at home and 
mind their own business.”” ‘‘We don’t want 
them,” her friends have often heard her say. 
“Tell them to trek !’”” 














‘“FOR HER FURTHER DISCIPLINE.” 





She is courageous, and has always anticipated | 
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be useless to seek cover. She was quite dis- 
turbed for a moment, but presently brightened, 
and settled the matter with her usual cheerful 
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decisiveness. ‘“‘Well, then if they fire behind the 
kopjes,” she announced, sagaciously, “the only 
thing for us to do will be to sit in front!’ 






























By Mary E. Wilkins. | 
therefore she sail, “‘Mattatutett,’’ which caused 
the school to laugh and the teacher to call out, 
“Hush!” very sharply. Sereny Maria did not 





HE was never called Serena Maria except 
S in a letter, but was Sereny Maria in all the 
vernacular of her daily life. Even her 
school-teacher, Miss Mehitable Dyer, called her 


dream that they were laughing at her, and she 
turned around and looked at the school with a | 
sort of forbidding innocence which gave rise to” 
another stifled titter. 





Sereny; had she said Serena, she 
might have been accused of putting | 
on airs. 

“Sereny Maria Baxter may come | 
forward,” said she, with her usual | 
sharpness, — which was assumed, 
although none of the scholars knew 
it,—on the first day of Sereny 
Maria’s appearance at school. 

Sereny Maria was only three 
years old, and sat on the very front 
bench of all, which had no desk 
before it. She wore a blue calico 
frock, cut low in the neck, and her 
pantalets were of the same mate- 
rial. Her small feet, in coarse 
shoes, dangled clear of the floor ; 
she held tightly clasped in both 
hands her spelling-book. 

She sat staring straight at the 
teacher, with a round-eyed look 
of wonder and awe, and did not stir 
when she was called forward. 
Sereny Maria, never having been 
addressed in public before, did not 
at once grasp her own identity in 
such a situation. 

“Sereny Maria Baxter may come 
forward,” repeated the teacher. 

When Sereny Maria continued 
to stare, with no comprehension in 
her blue eyes, the little girls at her 
right and left nudged her zealously 
with small, sharp elbows. They 
dared not whisper with the teacher’s 
eyes upon them, even in such a 
good cause, but finally the girl who 
sat behind her slyly grasped the neckband of 
Sereny’s dress, and gently impelled her to her 
feet, then gave a significant push. 

When the teacher spoke again, Sereny Maria 
moved slowly forward, her heavily shod little 
toes clapping the floor at every step, and her 
starched pantalets rattling. 

Then she stood before the teacher, looking at 
her with that same round-eyed innocence and 
wonder, and was closely questioned concern- 





ing her small progress in the ways of wisdom. 


SHE HELD FAST TO A STOUT STICK. 


a favorable result of the present conflict, although 
a remark of hers, quoted in an interesting article | 
in one of the English papers, shows that she has 
not a very clear idea of the perils of modern | 
military operations. 
Some one explained to her the wonderful | 
carrying power of the modern rifle— how it 
could send bullets which would “‘fall right behind | 
the kopjes and explode there,”’ so that it would | 


| “Do you know your letters, Sereny Maria ?’’ jand the ink trickling down her beautiful pink | 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied Sereny Maria, in a 
voice unexpectedly shrill with shyness. 

“What town do you live in?” 

“Braintree.” 

“What county?” 

“Norfolk.” 

**‘What state?’ 

Sereny Maria could not pronounce the letter s, 


\ Mehitable sometimes allowed two scholars to 


“Who was the first man?” the teacher asked | 
next, and Sereny Maria replied, ““Adam,’’ with | 
great promptness. She was likewise thoroughly 
grounded in the names of the first woman, and | 
who killed his brother, and built an ark, and 
was the oldest man, and so on. 

“You may go to your seat,” said the teacher, 
and Sereny Maria returned to her seat in triumph. 
She had answered every question correctly, 
which was a great feat for so small a girl. She) 
was called very bright for her age, and had fully | 
lived up to her reputation. 

“She is smarter than some twice her age,” | 
Miss Mehitable Dyer told Mrs. Baxter that | 
night, in a confidential whisper, lest Sereny | 
Maria hear and be unduly puffed up with pride. 
Sereny Maria had gone home that night clinging 
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skein of strongest blue homespun yarn under 
Sereny Maria’s armpits, and ignominiously hoist 
her thereby, until her tiptoes barely brushed the 
floor, and fasten her to a stout peg near the desk, 
and leave her suspended there for the space of 
half an hour. 

The girls as well as the teacher brought their 
knitting- and needle-work to school, and it was 
considered quite industrious and meritorious to 
sit in the house during recess, and sew and knit 
instead of playing out-of-doors. Many a quilt for 
use in future village homes was pieced in school 
between study hours. 


Triumphs in Needlework. 


Sereny Maria, being more nervously active, 
did not confine herself as closely as many ; stil] 
she was such a rapid worker that she accom- 
plished a great deal. She achieved veritable 
triumphs in samplers and knitted lace and bead 


| bags, and one masterpiece in the shape of a 


picture done with crewels in cross-stitch. Sereny 
Maria, looking at the house, painfully wrought 
in even stitches of a whitey drab, with the pink 
worsted rose-bush in the front yard, with the 
worsted willow-tree overarching the roof, and 
the worsted woman going in at the front door, 
felt all the triumphant emotion and reminiscent 
pain of a creative artist. 

Sereny Maria’s triumphs in needle-work were 
rather dearer to her humble feminine soul than 
those in her studies, although she was considered 
a wonderful scholar. She was always in great 
demand at a spelling-match, and was renowned 
for standing up last. Always when the com- 
mittee came in she was called upon to read a 
composition, or speak a piece, or explain a sum. 

When Sereny Maria first went to school, she 


fast to Miss Dyer’s hand; the teacher was going | studied the spelling-book ; then she was advanced 


to board at her house that week, 
and there would be sweet cake for 
supper every night. 

“She had been a good girl, too,’’ 
the teacher told her mother, and 
this in Sereny Maria’s hearing. 
The teacher might well have said 
that, for the little girl had not 
spoken nor moved nor scarcely 
breathed, unless bidden, all day. 

When she had started for school 
that morning her mother had said 
to her: ‘“‘Now, Sereny Maria, one 
thing you must remember,—I said 
the same thing to your brother 
Thomas when he begun to go to 
school and I kept my word,—if 
ever you are whipped at school, if 
the teacher punishes you because 
you are a naughty girl, you will be 
whipped when you come home.’ 

Poor Sereny Maria had always 
the dread of that double punish- 
ment before her eyes, but whipped 
she never was, and she went to 
school until she was sixteen. 

However, she suffered many of 
the minor chastisements, for she 
was a nervous and restless child, 
and the enforced quiet of that first 
day could not be maintained for- 
ever. Often Sereny Maria stood 
in the floor with her toes on a crack 
for all the school to see, and some- 
times, for her further discipline, 
she balanced a geography or a 
dictionary on her head. In the 
course of time she stood in all the corners of the 
room with her face to the wall, and, direst disgrace 
of all, she sat on the boys’ side. 


Punished With a Skein of Yarn. 


Miss Mehitable Dyer had one curious method 
of punishment of her own, which was, however, 
for obvious reasons, adopted only in the cases of 
the youngest pupils. She was a very industrious 
woman, and generally brought her knitting-work 
to school, in order to improve every spare minute. 
She could knit and teach at the same time, 
and the scholars often ciphered and spelled to 
an accompaniment of clicking needles. Miss 


hold and wind a skein of yarn for her knitting. 
The skein was always large, and it was quite an 
arduous task; it seemed strange that it should 
have been regarded as such a privilege, but it 
was. 

The first occasion on which Sereny Maria was 
permitted to hold the skein, crooking out her 
little thumbs anxiously every time the yarn 
came round, while Sarah Jane White wound, 
was a memorable one. Alas! the very next 
skein which Miss Mehitable brought into the 
schoolhouse was made the instrument of her 
punishment for fidgeting to such an extent that | 
she knocked off an inkstand from the desk | 
behind her, and caused the ink to be spilled all | 
over Angeline French’s new calico. 

Angeline, with her arm to her weeping eyes | 





gown, her indignant big sister following to repair | 


| the damages if possible, retired from the room ; 


then Miss Mehitable turned to Sereny Maria. 
“Sereny Maria Baxter may come forward,” said 
she, and Sereny Maria, who by that time, being 
turned of five, could at once identify herself | 
under public address, came forward, trembling. | 
Then did Miss Mehitable Dyer slip the great | 





‘* BRAVE LITTLE NATHAN GOODNOW.” 


to a quaint little volume called, ““The Child’s 
Assistant,” published by a benevolent gentleman 
of the village, who was much interested in the 
education of the young. 

The opening lesson was entitled, ““The Charac- 
ter of a Good Child,” and one feature in this and 
many subsequent lessons used to puzzle Sereny 
Maria. They all seemed to be written with a 
special regard to the improvement in behavior 
and morals of little boys, and not of girls; there 
was scarcely a feminine pronoun in the book. 
Sereny Maria, while striving to gain wisdom 
from the precepts therein, was always painfully 
conscious of a lack of personal application. 

She was especially bewildered by one chapter 
entitled, “Of Behavior in Company,” which 
instructed the reader to sit in an easy and genteel 
posture, with one hand in the bosom of his waist- 
coat, and the other laid easily upon his knee. 
She used to fear that only her brother Thomas 
could be easy and genteel in company, on account 
of his exclusive possession of the waistcoat. 

However, Sereny Maria graduated from ‘““The 
Child’s Assistant,’’ even mastering thoroughly 
those long chapters entitled, “The Character of 
General Washington” and “An Account of the 
American Indians.” 

Then she was promoted to “The American 
Preceptor.”” Once started in that excellent 
school-book, she progressed steadily through 
‘Select Sentences,” “Hints to Parents,’ “A 
Short System of Virtue and Happiness,” “The 
Child Trained up for the Gallows,” “The Beg- 
gar’s Petition,’ “Brutus’s Speech on the Death 
of Cesar,” “General Wolfe’s Address to his 
Army,” and all the rest. 

Sereny Maria’s brother Thomas was quite 
celebrated for the manner in which he could 
speak “‘Brutus’s Speech on the Death of Czesar.’’ 
When he stood before the school, and often 
before the committee or the parson, bowed in a 
dislocatory manner, scraped his foot on the floor, 
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and began at the top of his voice, “‘Romans, 
countrymen and lovers!” there was a hush of 
admiration and delight, and the proverbial pin 
might have been heard to drop, and Sereny Maria 
was so proud that she was afraid to look at 
people lest they find it out, and call her stuck-up. 
That glory, however, was while Sereny Maria 
was quite a small girl, and before she had gone 
into the “American Preceptor’’ herself. By that 
time Thomas had left school, and was married 
to one of the big girls who had been in his class. 
Sereny Maria missed Thomas sadly when he 
left school, for he had always taken her part 
against the other boys, who were some of them 
inclined to be rough and teasing, although not 
really ill-natured. “You jest let my little sister 
alone!” Thomas would say, with a sturdy shove 
aside, when Sereny Maria was being pressed into 
a game of snowball or a race against her will. 
Soon after Thomas left, however, Sereny Maria 
found another champion in Nathan Goodnow. 
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waved his right arm in his hitching jacket-sleeve, | served a long and faithful apprenticeship in his 


arduous profession, to be the smartest scholar he 


| had ever had, although with the farther consid- 
| eration, a natural one enough, perhaps, in those 





Nathan was a pretty, curly-haired boy, in a bright 
blue jacket cut down from his father’s; he was 
one of the best boys in school. 

Sereny Maria’s friendship with him dated from 
the day on which she brought her little rag doll, 
which her Aunt Ann had made for her, to school, 
and Solomon Gregg, who was one of the big 
boys, stole it while she was standing in the 
corner as a punishment for looking around. 
Sereny Maria was full of agony at recess, when 
she saw him ruthlessly dangling it by its dear 
little wig of stocking-ravellings. 

“Pooty ’ittle baby!’ said Solomon Gregg, 
with an affected drawl of maternal solicitude; 
“pooty ’ittle baby, so it was!” 

Sereny Maria could not snatch the doll away, 
no matter how hard she tried, and Solomon 
Gregg was totally impervious to her tears. 


Nathan to the Rescue! 


Then it was that brave little Nathan Goodnow, 
his black eyes flashing, his cheeks as red as roses, 
stole upon the oppressor from behind, and rescued 
the doll with a great leap and snatch, and restored 
her to her rightful owner ; then had a rough-and- 
tumble fight with Solomon, and emerged victo- 
rious, although Solomon was a half-head taller 
and twenty pounds heavier. 

Nathan and Solomon were both punished for 
fighting, for Miss Mehitable treated victors and 
vanquished impartially in that respect, and poor 
Sereny Maria wept all the time with her smooth, 
brown head in a ring of little dimpled arms on 
her desk. After school Nathan came tc her, 
gave her a piece of spruce gum, and begged her 
not to feel bad, for it didn’t hurt him a mite. 

After that Nathan was Sereny Maria’s acknow- 
ledged champion and attendant. The shutters 
of the old schoolhouse were movable wooden 
ones, and often of a winter noon, when the 
teacher was gone, the big boys used to remove 
them, and use them for sledges to coast down 
the hill behind the schoolhouse. Many a ride on 
a wooden shutter, bumping over the icy ridges 
of the hill, did Sereny Maria enjoy, with Nathan, 
so to speak, at the helm; and she had blissful 
slides on a frozen pool near the schoolhouse, when 
she held fast to a stick, the other end of which 
was grasped by Nathan, who was a brave skater. 

Nathan, with the other big boys, used to take 
turns in replenishing the hearth fire with great 
logs of pine and cedar from the pile outside. 
These logs were drawn into the schoolhouse on 
a hand-sled with unnecessary clamor and exer- 
tion, and starting aside of all in the way. The 
fireplace was mighty and the fire imposing, 
although those nearest scorched, and those far- 
thest froze in severe weather. Always there 
was a row of ink-bottles thawing before the fire 
on a cold day, and often their owners, stamping 
furtively their half-frozen feet, having received 
permission to warm them before returning to 
their polar seats in the rear of the house. 

When the snow was very deep, Sereny Maria 
wore thick blue yarn stockings over her shoes 
when she went to school; often her dinner of 
apple-pie and doughnuts was frozen solid and 
had to be thawed at the fire with the ink-bottles. 

“Please, ma’am, may I set my dinner to 
thaw ?”” was a frequent request in those days. 

Still in the heyday of youth the frost of material 
discomfort does not seriously nip the spirits. 
Sereny Maria went to school with half-frozen toes 
and wholly frozen dinners, and she had impossible 
precepts enjoined upon her in her school-books, 
and was very happy and radiantly contented. 


School in Summer-time. 


There were pleasant happenings in the summer- 
time also. It was both pleasure and privilege to 
be allowed to pass the gourd dripping with cold 
water to the mouths of the thirsty school. It 
was pastoral delight and the gratification of 
innocent vanity to have one’s head crowned with 
spring blossoms, and sidle consciously into school 
so decked. It was bewildering happiness, as 
from the overflow of a spring of pure delight in 
giving, to find the earliest spring flowers in secret 
places of the woods, and carry them, bound in 
mighty nosegays, to deck the teacher’s desk. 





Sereny Maria went to the district school, with 
three changes of teachers, until she was sixteen 
years old. She distinguished herself more and 


days, that it was a pity she was a girl. 

“She has a head for the higher mathematics 
and philosophy,” Master Zenas Wray told the 
squire, “‘and it will all be wasted over the vege- 
table-pot and the bread-trough. But such is the 
will of providence.” 

At her final examination day, Sereny Maria 
covered herself with glory, which long endured 
in the estimation of her relatives and friends. 

Sereny Maria, at the end of those hours of 
severe mental exercise, had spoken a piece which 
had brought tears to the eyes of all, according to 
the local paper; she had read a composition 
“equal to anything in the Preceptor;’’ she had 
performed sums, which, it was confidently 
believed, either the lawyer or the parson would 
have stumbled over; she had stood up last in a 
spelling-match ; and in short, had ended her days 
in the district school at the head of every class, 
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and with trophies of sampler, and worsted 
picture, and patchwork quilt in addition. 
As a crown and cap-sheaf to her last day at 


looped up with a tortoise-shell comb, with the 
exception of six smooth curls, three on each side, 
dangling against her pink cheeks, in her best 


collar, and her embroidered black silk apron, 


an elegant copy of ““The Young Lady’s Com- 
panion’”’ bound in red and gold. 

“She has advanced in all womanly accomplish- 
ments and graces, as well as in the knowledge of 
her books, and will make a notable housewife 
and be the pride and ornament of her home,” 
Master Wray told the squire. 

His prediction came true, for Sereny Maria 
married Nathan Goodnow, after a year at a 
private school, wherein she obtained some know- 
ledge of botany, philosophy and astronomy, and 





** IT -MOVED ITS HEAD SLIGHTLY 
TOWARD US.”’ 
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evening I never saw, even on the 

Amazon, where the night shadows are 
often of surprising inkiness. I was cable oper- 
ator at Manaos, and had gone down the river 
that afternoon in a montaria or river boat, to 
“reason’’ with some Mauhés Indian fishermen 
and rubber-gatherers at Icacee who imagined 
that the telegraph cable, lying on the bottom of 
the river, had scared away the fish. They were 
not taking as many fish as usual, and had 
threatened to haul the cable out of the river. 

The Amazon telegraph cable extends from 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, to Manaos, 
the capital of the state of Amazonas, at the 
confluence of the Amazon and the Rio Negro. 
It is therefore rather more than eight hundred 
miles in length. The Amazon flows through 
a dense tropical wilderness, almost as virgin and 
unbroken to-day as when Wallace and Bates first 
described it, half a century ago. To erect-or 
maintain a land telegraph line through the well- 
nigh impenetrable thickets along its banks 
would be practically impossible. When, there- 
fore, it was the wish of the Brazilian government 
to connect Para and Manaos by telegraph, the 
bed of the Amazon was chosen as the most feas- 
ible route, and an English company engaged to 
furnish and lay a cable. 

At Para the Amazon cable connects with the 
whole submarine and land telegraph system of 
the world. Sitting in the cable-room far up the 
Amazon at Manaos, I can send a message to any 
of the six continents, as also to Japan, Java and 
the Philippine Islands. 

On the trip above referred to I had with me as 
an assistant a young Brazilian officer, Lieutenant 
Coutinho, and the montaria was rowed by four 
Mundrucus Indians from Manaos. Going down- 
river with the current is easy, but stalwart 
rowers are needed to breast the stream coming 
back. 

We reached Icacee shortly after noon, and 
found the Indians there in a sullen mood. It is 
a little hamlet of fifteen or sixteen huts, with 
canoes and fishing-nets. Plainly something was 
wrong. The women kept out of sight, and the 
men said little when we accosted them. Presently 
one tattooed old fellow who could speak Portu- 
guese remarked, ‘“The government has no right 
to destroy our fishing by sinking a bewitched 


W*< had twenty miles to row, and a darker 


more under every new rule, until she was openly | rope in the river !”” 
Knowing that I must influence these people 


pronounced by the third teacher, a man who had | 


by reason, and not by force, I pointed out to the 
Indian the real cause of his trouble. 

“Have you not,” I said, ‘‘noticed how plenty 
the turtles are on the river-beaches this year ?’’ 

After a moment’s reflection the Indian nodded. 

“Certainly, then,” I continued, ‘‘you should 
go to the beaches and destroy their eggs in the 
sand. If you had done this for the last three 
years, there would be plenty of fish in the river. 
The turtles destroy the young fish.’ 

To make an impression on the minds of these 
Indians, a fact must needs be stated over and 
over. I set forth at great length the number of 
young fishes each turtle will destroy in a day, 
and ended my homily by remarking: 

“How foolish it is, then, to suspect a harmless 
rope lying in the mud on the river-bottom of 
driving away your fish!” 

I made my point with the Mauhés, but it 
occupied the afternoon; and hence it happened 
that we were rowing back to Manaos against 
the current at eight o’clock that evening. The 
Indian boatmen, who will find their way on the 
river in the darkest night, were keeping near the 
north shore, the current offering less resistance 
there. At times we passed close under the 
overhang of the huge trees, and heard the sloths 
whining in their tops. 

The river mist obscured the stars; but after 
an hour or two, thunder-peals began to rumble. 
Thus far the evening had been very still, but ere 
long gusts of wind dispersed the mists; and we 
saw that a heavy bank of clouds overhung the 
entire river ahead with vivid, zigzag lightning 
darting incessantly, and ever-increasing thunder. 

I never witnessed a wilder spectacle. The 
wind whirled the big fireflies hither and thither 
in fitful, coruscating eddies; and a distant roar 
in the forest announced that a violent squall was 
coming. Our Indian boatmen turned to us with 
exclamations of alarm, and old Samuel, their 
head man, asked permission to land. 

Heading directly for the bank, they by chance 
entered a bayou, which soon narrowed to a mere 


vines from which brushed our faces. Here the 
montaria was well sheltered from the squall 
which swept over the forest, bringing a deluge 
of rain. Coutinho and I crept beneath the 
folda, or hood, of the boat; but the almost 
unclothed boatmen sat in their places, laughing 
good-humoredly at the drenching they received. 
It was over in a few minutes. The gusts 





the district school, Sereny Maria, her brown hair 


gown of fine crimson wool, and her worked lace | 


stood before them all, with a sweet humility of | 
bearing in spite of all her merits, and received | 


became a pattern housewife of her native village. | 


creek beneath lofty trees, the boughs and trailing | 
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| subsided and the fireflies began to sparkle again. 
We heard, too, a singular scraping or rasping 
noise in one of the great trees overhead; and 
some peccaries near by suddenly grunted sharply. 
| We had a carbine in the boat, and Coutinho, 
who is fond of sport, reached for it, and then 
stood up, saying to me in a low voice that he 
meant to chance a shot by sound at the peccaries, 
which were quite close at hand. 

It was so dark that I could not see him as he 
stood up; but I heard him cock the gun, and 
| was momentarily expecting to hear the report, 
| when a strange lisping sound came to my ears, 
| and something seemed to strike him! I heard 
| the blow. He pitched headlong out of the boat 

into the water. 

The Indians cried out in alarm, and all save 
old Samuel jumped out on the bank. Coutinho 

| meantime regained his legs and sprang ashore, 
for the water was not deep. “What is it, 
| Coutinho?” I called out. I had been lying 
| outstretched under the folda. 

| “Something struck me—knocked me out of 
the boat!” he replied. 

I rose to my feet, and taking a match from a 
box in my pocket, struck it, then held it up. I 
had hardly done so, when a blow which felt like 
that from a heavy mallet caught me on the back, 
just between the shoulders, and next moment I, 
too, was sprawling in the water and mud outside 
the boat. The breath was quite knocked out of 
me for an instant, but I contrived to scramble 
ashore. Coutinho held out his hand to me, and 
we stood there together, dripping, not a little 
shaken, and scarcely daring to speak aloud. 

Old Samuel, meantime, had jumped ashore; 
the montaria was deserted. We were all there 
together now on the bank, amidst the trailing 
vines and drooping boughs. 

“Have you any idea what struck us?” I 
whispered. 

“No,” he said. “It seemed to me that some 
one had swung a sledge, or a big mallet.’’ 

We listened, but could hear nothing now save 
the drip of water from the trees. The Indians 
stood huddled together behind us. In reply to 
our questions, they protested that they did not 
know what to think of the thing. 

1 reached for my matches, but they were wet 
from my tumble overboard. Coutinho, like a 
good soldier, had held fast to his gun and 
brought it ashore with him. 

We stood there in doubt and apprehension for 
some time. Samuel at length whispered to me 
that he had a few matches, and I lighted one of 
them; but we were able to distinguish nothing 
distinctly. I had a number of old letters in my 
pockets, and hit on the idea of making a torch of 
one of them by putting the paper at the end of a 
cleft stick five or six feet long; and with the 
torch thus improvised, I took a step forward, 
thrusting it out over the montaria. 

For a moment or two the sudden glare in such 
utter darkness blinded me; but a ery from the 
Indians made me aware that they saw some- 
thing. I held the light up higher and then, just 
as the paper burned out and fell, I discerned an 

; enormous mottled serpent hanging head down- 
ward from a great nut-tree directly over the boat! 

“Sucuriaba! Sucuriaba!’” the Indians 
muttered; for that is the name they give to the 

great water-boa of this region. It was that great 
swinging reptile’s head which had knocked the 
lieutenant and myself out of the boat. All 
unwittingly we had taken refuge under the tree 
where it was hanging, probably with the intent 
to capture a peccary from the drove which we 
had startled. 

It was enough to make one’s flesh creep to 
think that we had sat there through the shower 
with that huge boa’s head not a yard above our 
own; and it is wonderful that the creature had 
not seized one or more of us in its folds. 

At first sight of it we all beat a hasty retreat; 
but taking courage at length, considering that 
the snake was hanging in a tree, I made a torch 
of another letter and moved cautiously forward, 
Coutinho following me closely with his carbine 
rested across my shoulder. 

The boa was still hanging there, its sinuous 
neck curved outward. It moved its head slightly 
toward us, as the light fell on its large round 
eyes. Coutinho fired instantly. The blast of 
the powder blew out the burning paper, and we 
both dashed backward in mad haste to get out 
of the way. 

But a moment after we heard the boa drop, 
partly in the water, partly on the boat. Fora 
long time the reptile thrashed about, splashing 
the water tremendously. We dared not 
approach it in the dark, and the Indians asserted 
that its mate would be sure to be near by. My 
stock of old letters was exhausted, and no 
success attended the efforts of the boatmen to 
kindle a fire of the wet underbrush. 

We were therefore in a manner compelled to 
remain there in the dripping forest till daybreak, 
when the sucuriaba was found to be lying 
across the boat, dead. Coutinho had shot it 
directly through the head. The montaria was 
in a shocking state. 

We trailed the dead reptile in the water behind 
the boat up to Manaos—as an explanation to our 
friends of having been out all night. 

Several persons, including the governor of the 
state, measured the boa next day. I have 
therefore high authority for the statement that it 
was twenty-two feet in length and twenty-three 
inches in girth at the middle of its body. 
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Current Topics. 


Two great American novelists, Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins and Mr. W. D. Howells, are 
contributors to this issue of The Companion. 
Miss Wilkins charmingly describes “Sereny 
Maria at School,”’—a typical little girl of the 
olden time. Mr. Howells begins in a vein of 
quiet humor a two-part story entitled, “A 
Pocketful of Money,” which relates the embar- 
rassments of a small boy unexpectedly given 
charge of two thousand dollars. A writer new 
to The Companion contributes a strong story 
of adventure in the Klondike, entitled, ‘“‘In the 
Valdes Glacier.” 


From common schools and from the 
foremost universities alike come reports of largely 
increased attendance this fall. That is a fine 
sequel to the reports of increasing business and 
commercial prosperity, indicating that the nation 
is growing in intellectual as well as in material 
directions. 


No item of lame wrists and bandages, 
rubber and cotton wrappings, sleep famine or 
weakened pulse, was omitted from the published 
reports of an eight-hundred-mile bicycle record 
recently made in ninety-two hours by a woman. 
She wore a sweater with broad red and green 
stripes, a divided skirt of buff color, and a felt 
hat with a gaudy band and tall feather. Her 
costume was: as ladylike and as worthy of 
emulation as the motive of the feat itself, which 
was “to gratify pique and pride and outdo all 
other women.”’ 


“The vigilance of the citizen,’’ said 
President McKinley recently, “is the safety of 
the republic.” His saying was reminiscent 
of. John Philpot Curran’s declaration, often 
condensed and epigrammatically expressed in 
the words: “ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” Mr. McKinley’s deft presentation of 
the vital truth is an improvement upon it, for 
Curran’s saying is an abstraction, in general 
terms, so that each citizen may shirk his duty, 
deeming it the part of some one else to exercise 
the “eternal vigilance’ required. In “the vigi- 
lance of the citizen,’”’ however, we have the same 
principle made concrete and individually applied, 
saying to each and every citizen, ““Thou art the 
man.” 


The end of the game presupposes one 
victory; there are often two. ‘“‘Well, gentle- 
men,” exclaimed Sir Thomas Lipton, after one 
defeat of the Shamrock, “the best boat won.” 
‘The remark proved him a true sportsman. The 
strongest evidence of the good feeling between 
Great Britain and the United States is the senti- 
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“striving to outdo another in slowness of time, 
each note being prolonged ior at least six beats.’’ 
Nor are the precepts and obligations of his religion 
forgotten during the distractions and exigencies 
of an active campaign, and marching on the 
Sabbath is, when possible, avoided. 

An Italian countess has given her exten- 
sive estates to a hygienic society in that kingdom 
on condition that a hospital for consumptives be 
built on them. The act of philanthropy is an 
incident in the world movement to do more than 
ever for persons threatened with the terrible 
malady, or actually in its deadly grasp. The 
methods of prevention and of aid rob the disease 
of some of its power to destroy, and promise 
larger gains in the saving work. “Resist the 
beginnings” is a motto which has peculiar force 
in dealing with phthisis; while the later theory, 
justified by scientific investigation, that a degree 
of isolation will prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion, is a reénforcement to medication and other 
healing measures. The old fatalism, which 
expressed itself in folded hands and a despairing 
heart, when consumption knocked at the door, is 
dying out. 
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THOUGHTLESS HASTE. 


Haste is unhappy: what we rashly do 
Is both unlucky, aye, and foolish, too. 
Herrick. 
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The British Commander. 


HE list of field- marshals in the British 
army is headed by the queen’s cousin, 
the Duke of Cambridge; and her son, the 

Prince of Wales, is second. Her son-in-law, 
Prince Christian, is first among those who hold 
the rank of general; and her son, the Duke of 
Connaught, is third. 

It is needless to say that no one of these is ever 
called upon for active service in the field. When 
there is a war, great or small, a trained soldier is 
chosen, and it is the British policy to give oppor- 
tunity to as many as possible to distinguish 
themselves. Lord Wolseley won his repute in 
the Ashanti war and in Egypt; Lord Roberts 
in India and Afghanistan; and Lord Kitchener 
in the Sudan. 

Now the command in South Africa goes to 
Sir Redvers Henry Buller, the twelfth on the 
list of generals—a man who has seen service in 
China, in Canada, and in the Ashanti, Kaffir and 
Zulu wars. He can append a long string of 
letters to his name—“K. C. M. G.,” “G. C. B.,” 
and the two magic letters which he doubtless 
prizes more than all the rest, “V.C.” For Sir 
Redvers won the Victoria Cross by two most 
conspicuous acts of personal bravery on one day 
during the Zulu campaign. 

He is not a young man, for he has passed his 
sixtieth birthday. Nor is he a popular com- 
mander in the usual sense of that term. He is 
tall and powerfully built, and looks the soldier 
he is—a commander who will stop at nothing, 
and who expects the men under his command to 
exhibit the same cool bravery that characterizes 





ment on both sides concerning the yacht-race. | him 


Many Americans hoped the Shamrock would 
win; while reports of the Columbia’s victory 
were greeted in London music-halls with only 
temporary manifestations of disappointment, 
followed by cheers and the strains of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” from the orchestras. 

A Berlin paper says that “the Americans 
begin earnestly to think of the political and 
economical annexation of South America.” 
Another German newspaper says that “the 
suspicious doings of the Americans” in South 
America “‘should be watched carefully.”” The 
London Saturday Review, a consistent hater 
of America and all things American, asserts that 
“the dream of the far-seeing American to-day is 
‘South America for the North Americans.’” All 
of which is as amusing as the funniest “piece” 
in the funniest of the comic papers. We never 
met an American who would have this country 
take the whole or any part of South America as 
agift. Did you? 


Porto Rico has no barns, we are told by 
an American visitor, and the vision of a barnless 
_ region, so far as sentiment is concerned, is-not 
welcome. How much the children of that island 
have lost! No haymow sports; no hidings in 
fragrant recesses; no leaps into friendly depths 
of the harvest of the meadows; no rainy-day 
delights, shared with swallows darting in and 
out; no memories of such hours to give their 
pleasant sadness to later years! American 
children will regard their contemporaries in 
Porto Rico as fair subjects for sympathy. A 
typical barn, duly stored with hay, with children 
to illustrate its capacity for giving space and 
suggestion for fun, would be an importation 
which boys and girls of the island would 
appreciate. : 


As with Puritan and Covenanter, the 
Boer’s religious feelings are strongly interfused 
with his fighting instincts. From childhood the 
doctrines of the Heidelberg Catechism have been 
instilled in mind and heart, and they rest their 
hopes for time and eternity upon them. On the 
eve of battle, the captain of each company leads 
his men In prayer, after which “Old Hundred” is 
sung by the army in unison — “each man,” to 
quote a none too appreciative Englishman, 





His manners are abrupt and his disposition is 
combative. The story is told that he had a 
controversy with Lord Charles Beresford, during 
the Nile campaign, as to the proper channel to 
be taken in descending a cataract. Sir Redvers 
carried his point and the steamboat passed the 
cataract safely. 

“You see,” said Sir Redvers, ‘mine was the 
right course.” 

“Oh,” replied Sir Charles, “it was my choice, 
too. I only recommended the other because I 
knew you would oppose whatever I said.” 

If his soldiers do not love him he has their 
respect and admiration. The eyes of the whole 
world will be upon him from the moment he 
lands at Cape ‘Town, and Great Britain’s military 
prestige is to a large degree in his hands. 





South African Blacks. 


HE course of action which the blacks of 
the Transvaal may pursue in the present 
South African war is a matter of serious 

conjecture to Boers and British alike. Each in 
their dealings with the natives have left rankling 
memories. Each are looked upon as intruders 
and oppressors, and that desire for retaliation 
should come with the opportunities which the 
present complications offer, seems neither unnat- 
ural nor improbable. 

The whites of the Transvaal are outnumbered 
by the blacks three to one. In Natal the propor- 
tion is twelve to one, and according to the com- 
puting of Bryce, the disproportion existing in 
other territories— British, German and Portu- 
guese—is much greater. 

Writers on South Africa divide the blacks into 
two classes, non-tribal and tribal. The former 
have settled habitations, have attained some 
degree of civilization, and for the most part 
are nominal Christians. They are orderly and 
industrious. In speaking of them, Bryce says: 
“Some of them till the land for themselves, while 
others act as herdsmen or laborers for farmers, 
or as workmen in various trades for white 
employers.” 

It is not from them, however, that trouble and 
danger are apprehended, but from their tribal 
countrymen. Of these—ranging in degrees of 
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civilization from the comparative to the utterly 
savage—there are, it is estimated, about six 
millions. 

Among them are numbered the Basufos, who 
cherish bitter enmity against the people of the 
Free State for having ousted them from their 
hereditary possessions, and the savage Matabele, 
whose hatred of the English—engendered by 
memories of sanguinary defeats in 1893, when 
maxim and rifle played havoc among the warriors 
armed with shield and assagai—is even more 
intense. 

Thus, fear of bloody reprisals, in which neither 
age nor sex will be exempt, and horrors added to 
a conflict which all lovers of humanity deplore, 
seems not unwarranted. 
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Making the Money Fly. 


ON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT’S new 
book, “Outlines of Sociology,” contains 
this passage: 

A poor man may make a criminal use of wealth 
as well as the rich. He may use it in the purchase 
of those things that perish with the use, and that 
result in no good to himself o: his family. He 
may spend it in some form of riotous living, or in 
the insane attempt to keep up appearances which 
are not legitimate. 

This ought to be profitable reading for several 
mnillions of people; indeed, for that vast majority 
who are living on small incomes, and who never 
think of themselves as “poor.” The rich are 
few; they have no monopoly of moral responsi- 
bility, either for getting or for using. The man 
who has but a dollar is “‘wealthy” to that extent, 
and he is under the same Jaw with him who has 
a million. 

But why talk of “criminal uses of wealth?” 
Because one may be quite as selfish and dishonest 
in wrongfully using as in wrongfully getting. 

Husbands and wives may really steal from 
each other and from the household in order to 
spend on personal gratifications. ‘The man will 
have his beer and tobacco, and the woman her 
gewgaws and fripperies, even if house and 
children are robbed of things necessary to their 
welfare. Why not call it a breach of trust? 

But the waste of means, on the part of those 
who can least afford it, often results from mere 
light-mindedness. Not a few people ought to 
appreciate the feeling of the colored sister who 
had come into possession of a very small fortune. 
She pranced away to the village store, with the 
coins burning in her palm, and asked, in a glow 
of self-importance, “‘What has ye got, honey, 
that I ¢’n buy for two cents?” 
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The Farmer’s Opportunity. 


ECRETARY COBURN, of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, recently made a 
most sensible and practical suggestion to 

the farmers of the West. 

This year’s corn crop, as is well known, is one 
of the largest ever harvested in America; but the 
inexorable law of supply and demand has forced 
the price down, as is always the case in a year 
of phenomenally abundant crops. 

Secretary Coburn reminds the farmers that 
there has never been a season of unusual pro- 
duction and low prices for corn which has not 
been followed in the near future by a year of 
comparative scarcity and correspondingly higher 
prices; and there is no reason to believe that 
the present year will prove an exception to this 
hitherto unbroken rule. 

His advice to the farmers is, therefore, that 
they should market no more of their corn this 
year than is necessary to meet their expenses. 
He truthfully says that they would rightly have 
considered themselves favored and prosperous 
with a yield one hundred million bushels less 
than that which they now have. 

If they were to hold this extra one hundred 
million bushels in substantial, rat-proof cribs on 
the farms for a year or two, as they could very 
comfortably do, it would not only relieve the 
downward tendency in prices caused by the 
present glut in the market, but would help to 
steady and confirm the price of the remainder. 
Moreover, when the lean years come, and prices 
advance, the farmers, and not the speculators, 
will be masters of the situation, and will reap 
the profits. 

The suggestion is eminently sensible. To 
adopt it is merely to use that prudence and 
business sagacity by which men in other occupa- 
tions achieve commercial success. 

It needs no argument to show that the man 
who will make money when corn advances will 
be the man who has the corn. Why should not 
that man be the farmer who raised it? 
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Women as Inventors. 


T used to be said that women could not invent 
| anything. The assertion never was wholly 
true of American women, for the names of 
women began to appear in the records of patents 
early in the present century ; but it is only within 
the last ten or a dozen years that they have been 
often seen there. Now they are so numerous 
that the Patent Office keeps a special list of 
women’s inventions. 
Probably the increased activity of women as 
inventors is due to two causes. One is the opening 
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to women of better opportunities for education, 
technical education as well as collegiate. Girls 
share with boys practical instruction in sloyd and 
manual training, and they have about the same 
chances as boys in the higher institutions. 

When they enter a new industry, or begin 
using any kind of machinery, they turn their 
wits, as men do, to devising means for doing the 
work more easily and quickly. 

Household appliances hold the first place 
among women’s inventions; and after these, toys 
and games and conveniences of the wardrobe, 
although men still take out more patents than 
women relating to women’s dress. But women’s 
ingenuity is not limited tosuch inventions. Fire- 
escapes, alarm-clocks, systems of ventilation, 
letter-boxes, combination locks, life-preservers, 
agricultural implements and wagon-brakes are 
among the inventions which women have pat- 
ented. The inventor is fortunate who hits upon 
a device, however trivial, which meets a general 
need. An improved glove-buttoner is said to 
yield its woman inventor five thousand dollars a 
year; and a woman who invented a peculiar 
kind of paper bag is reported to have been offered 
twenty thousand dollars for the patent. Such 
successes stimulate inventive activity, even though 
for every invention that yields profitable results a 
score come to nothing. 
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Anecdotes of Irish Peasantry. 


R. L. ORMAN COOPER, in a recent 
D pleasant account of his dealings as a 
physician with the Irish peasantry, tells 
some characteristic anecdotes of their doings and 
sayings which have the merit of being both new 
and true. It is well known that the water-cure is 
one not likely to meet with much appreciation in 
Erin; but the manner in which one old woman 
received the suggestion that a bath might be 
desirable was unexpected. She repudiated the 
idea indignantly. 

“Sure,” said she, “I’ve heard of washin’ a 
corpse, but niver a live one!” 

He had some trouble with patients who were 
divided in mind as to the respective powers of 
himself and the “wise woman” who would treat 
them as sufferers from witchcraft; and he was 
not always able to urge his claims to a victorious 
issue. Many sufferers, however, placed in him a 
childlike and cheerful faith, and of these a typical 
specimen was heard to remark: 

“The docther, God bless him, is after giving me 
a description, and if it don’t cure me he’!l describe 
me again.” 

He was able to “describe” for them on the 
whole successfully, although at first he found it 
difficult, on receiving accounts of the invalids 
from distracted messengers or relatives, to judge 
what kind of disease he would have to deal with. 
But in good time he acquired the necessary knack 
of interpretation, and ceased to be puzzled when 
he was called in to treat tonsillitis under the 
appellation of “‘tomatoes in the froat;” bronchitis 
as “brown katum on the stomach,” or even 
“conjecture of the lungs with combinations!”— 
presumably congestion of the lungs with compli- 
cations. 

With all the bulls and blunders of his patients, 
however, they were bright enough in their own 
way, and they could describe an affliction if they 
could not always name it. 
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The Children of Dreyfus. 


PATHETIC incident connected with the 
A Dreyfus trial is given by the Paris corre- 
spondent of London Truth. 

Among the anxieties of the wife of the perse- 
cuted man, not the least was her fear that her 
children should learn the terrible fate of their 
father. To prevent this, during all the years of 
his imprisonment she kept them under her own 
eye, not allowing them to go to school or play with 
other children, teaching them herself and going 
with them in their walks, The oldest boy, who 
was nine years of age, never saw a newspaper. 

But while they were at the seaside, the boy 
found on the beach a torn kite made of old news- 
papers. He read them and went to his nurse. 

“Ah, now I know why my papa is so long gone!” 
he said, showing her an article headed, ‘Facts of 
the Dreyfus Affair.” 

“There are many Dreyfuses in Paris,” the 
woman stammered. 

“But not many Captain Alfred Dreyfuses whose 
wives are named Lucie. I know now why she 
cries at night!” cried the boy, sobbing. “She 
should have told me so that I could go to help my 
father.” 

In the sufferings of this man, so great that the 
world has stood aghast before them as at a new 
horror in history, God gave him the steady, 
faithful love of his brothers, his wife and his 
children. 


e 
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Buchanan and Judge Black. 
r the autobiography of Dr. Samuel Gross, the 





famous surgeon, an anecdote is told to illus- 
trate the far-reaching effect which a seeming 
trifle sometimes exerts in the affairs of nations. 

After James Buchanan was elected to the 
presidency, and before his inauguration, the name 
of Judge Jeremiah Black was strongly urged 
upon him for a place in his Cabinet. A dinner 
was given to Mr. Buchanan in Philadelphia to 
which Judge Black was invited. The future 
President and other guests were punctual to the 
moment, but Judge Black did not appear. 

A half-hour passed, and Mr. Buchanan per- 
suaded the annoyed hostess to order the dinner 
to be served without him. He came when the 
meal was half over, making a trivial excuse. Mr. 
Buchanan, who had a jealous sense of his own 
dignity, was deeply offended, and afterward 
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refused to give the coveted piace to a “man who 
did not keep his engagements.” 

He was persuaded, however, the day before his 
inauguration, to appoint Black Attorney-General. 
Doctor Gross does not state a fact known to all 
official residents in Washington at that critica: 
time, that the President’s prejudice against the 
Attorney-General caused him invariably to slight 
his wise counsels, and to persist in a policy which 
increased the rising anger between the great 
sections of the country. 

A pebble at the spring may change the course 
of a mighty river. 


~~ 
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BLACKSMITH ?—OR POET. 


When William Cullen Bryant was a very young 
man he was quite undecided what he should try 
to make of himself. He had been for a few 
montbs at Williams College, then a young institu- 
tion and far inferior to what it afterward became 
under its great president, Mark Hopkins. 

He wished to go to Yale, where his friend, John 
Avery, was a student. At this time, in 1813, he 
wrote two letters to this friend, which now lie 
before us, having been sacredly preserved by Mr. 
Avery’s daughter ever since her father’s death, 
more than forty years ago. Mr. Avery himself 
became an eminent clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, and resided in the South after 1816. 

Bryant’s letters show plainly the scholarly bent 
of his mind and are remarkable for their beauty 
of diction, considering that they were written 
when he was only nineteen. One of the letters 
concludes with this paragraph, which will be 
understood if it is explained that there was an 
epidemic of typhus fever in the neighborhood of 
Bryant’s home, and that the country was then in 
the midst of a war with England: 

“Amidst the awful convulsions and changes 
which are taking place in the moral, political and 
physical world, Y much doubt if the good man 
ean find any better consolation than that the hand 
of an overruling and all-directing Providence will 
prescribe the cause of revolutions, mark the 
bounds of war and slaughter, and recall from the 
hot pursuit His ministers of vengeance.” 

More interesting is a passage in the other letter, 
in which Bryant refers to his own future. 

“However, if I should not enter [Yale] at this 
time, I shall quit study and go to farming, or turn 
mechanic. Would not blacksmithing be as good 
atrade as any for the display of one’s abilities? 
Vulean, though the son of Jupiter, gloried in his 
skill in hot iron, and forged the thunderbolts of 
Eternal Jove. If, after you have passed through 
the prima limina of academic honours and have 
received the diploma that gives you the splendid 
title of A. B., you should meet with a blacksmith’s 
shop by the road, please to call, for it is ten to 
one that you will find your old friend Bryant 
sweating over the anvil and wielding the hammer 
‘with an air of majesty.’”’ 

Nevertheless Bryant neither entered Yale nor 
became a blacksmith. The law, journalism, and 
—best of all—the Muse of Poetry claimed him; 
and his fame is one of the country’s precious 
possessions. 
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QUAINT CATASTROPHES. 


Brooding over tombstones does not sound 
exactly like a cheerful occupation, and one cer- 
tainly would not think of retiring to the graveyard 
in search of liveliness. Nevertheless, those who 
for antiquarian or other reasons spend much time 
in the deciphering of old inscriptions are occa- 
sionally rewarded by “finds” of an unexpectedly 
entertaining sort. Here is an epitaph recently 
discovered by a seeker for ancestral tombs in a 
village churchyard in England. It assuredly 
ought to be pathetic, but—! 

Here lies the Body of Mert Anne Flower 

Brief Alas! was her earthly Hour. 

Sweet Buds must Fade, and Cankers eat 
lossoms most Delicate and Sweet: 

Thus did this Flower in May Time Bloom 

Perish untimely to the Tomb 

Slain in the pring Time of her Year 

By an Insect Entr’ing at her Ear. 

Unfortunate .Mary Anne! Her death was 
certainly peculiar, and therefore, according to 
old-fashioned ideas, ‘impressive. It was long 
fashionable to record upon gravestones the 
manner of any death that was unusual. “He fell 
over a Precipice and Entered ye Heavenly Gate,” 
Says one old epitaph; “He made his exit froma 
World of Sorrow on ye Horns of a Cow,” says 
another, ““And found Peace beyond;” while a 
third, in the Old Hill Burying-Ground at Newbury- 
port, records of an esteemed housewife that ‘‘she 
sweetly breathed her life away” after “‘swallow- 
ing a pea at her own table.” <A; Lichdene, 
England, there is a stone which chronicles doubly 
the catastrophe by which the deceased perished, 

The clinging earth his earthly part did slay 
And freed his spirit and it flew away. 

So says the memorial verse; while above, a less 
poetic version gives, with name and date, the 
grim explanatory statement: “Being fallen therein 
ey Downwards, he died of Sticking in ye 

ud.” 
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RUSSIAN PILGRIMS. 
The day of pilgrimages did not altogether pass 
when the middle ages were gone. There is one 
land, says Household Words, where it is still the 


burning desire of the peasant to go upon a} 


pilgrimage. The Russian moujik will save every 
coin to attain that end, no sacrifice being con- 
sidered too great if, at the last, he may make a 
pilgrimage to the holy places of Palestine. 

There are numerous objects of pilgrimage in 
Russia itself, but to visit the Holy Land is the 
great desire of the peasant. His going excites 
the interest and calls forth the prayers of the 
whole community, and with much joy he sets out 
on his long and toilsome journey. 

Although he estimates his expenses on the most 
penurious scale, each pilgrim contributes not an 
inconsiderable amount to the harvest at the 


sacred shrines. Bishop Spiritus, of the Russian times I 
law!” 


church, has calculated that on an average the 


expensive,’ 
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pilgrims each leave twenty-five dollars in the hit 
Holy Land, for they are intrusted with many | Denti/rice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 
commissions from the people in their own neigh- 
borhood. 


After the religious excitements of Holy Week 
and a night in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
they journey in a great band, escorted by Turkish | 


soldiers, down to the Jordan. They have pur-/- Atlases 


chased shrouds in the Holy City, and these are | 
donned by the water’s edge. The priests conduct 
a service of benediction at the riverside, and then | 
all plunge into the warm stream. 

At that season of the year the water is very 


warm, and the immersion has no bad results. lj 


Little flagons are filled with water, which is boiled | 
and treasured up. And then the pilgrims, filled | 
with reverent joy, go back to their homes, making | 
the long, uncomfortable return journey uncom- | 
plainingly. The object of their desire has been 
attained. | 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for ‘the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing | 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece | 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- | 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. | 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send THE COMPANION from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1900, 
and for a full year from that date. 
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TWO GREAT MEN. 
The Jewish Messenger tells a story characteristic | 





of two of the great men for whom Germany has | 


lately been called upon to mourn. Dr. Martin | 
Edward von Simson, who died on May 2d, in| 
Berlin in his eighty-ninth year, was, like Disraeli, | 
baptized in his childhood, but he accounted | 
himself a true son of Abraham, and the anti-! 
Semitic press in Germany could not conceal its 
chagrin at the honors paid to an Israelite who | 
was called the grandfather of the German nation. | 


President of the first German Parliament, the 
National Assembly of 1848, he was called to | 
preside over the Reichstag of Imperial Germany, | 
and his life was Senay rounded out by a long | 

residency of the high court of justice of the | 

yerman Empire. 

An encounter between Doctor Simson and | 
Bismarck illustrates the Israelite’s pride of race, | 
as well as Bismarck’s haughty disdain. It was in | 
1850, when Doctor Simson was president of the | 
Erfurt Parliament. Bismarck had been carrying 
on a loud conversation with a secretary of the 
Erfurt Parliament, when Doctor Simson, as 
President, called them both to order. Thereupon | 
Bismarck haughtily explained that he and his | 
colleague, being men of old nobility, knew how to | 
conduct themselves without being told. 

“What?” answered Doctor Simson, with the | 
dignity that characterized him. ‘Do you say that | 
to me, a descendant in the direct line from the | 
high priest Aaron?” 

hereupon, so it is reported, Bismarck bowed 





never looked upon the matter from that point of 


view. 


r 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


As has been shown in the Dreyfus case, expert 
testimony can be a two-edged weapon, and it may 
prove so in a court constituted according to 
Anglo-Saxon principles of justice. The Argonaut 
tells a story of C. S. Batterman, a well-known 
mining engineer of the Rocky Mountain states, 
who was obliged to take the stand as an expert 
in a mining case in Nevada, involving large 
issues. 


The examination was conducted by a young 
and smart attorney, who ae the expert 
pane dn the authority of half a dozen years of 
practice. 

One of his questions related to the form in 
which the ore was found, a form generally known 
as “kidney lumps.” 

“Now, Mr. Batterman,” said the attorney, 
“how large are these lumps? You say they are 
oblong in shape. Are they as long as my head?” 

“Yes,” replied the expert, “but not nearly so 
thick.’ 

The attorney subsided. 
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“OUR legal department is getting terribl 
_the president of a corporation wit 

public relations is reported as saying. “Some- 

think it would be cheaper to obey the 


White teeth. “Srown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


(Ade. 
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WHEN YOU 


STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and replied: “Pardon me, Mr. Speaker, but I had i 
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Ma ps and us on our line of up-to-date map pub- 
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Prevent Crooked Ankles. e 


Don’t. wait till ankles become 
| crooked. Prevent Crooks. When 
Baby begins to walk provide 


Golden’s Ankle Supporters. 


givi 


hem. Can most always cure them. 9’ 


Send forit. Address, 
Golden, So. Norwalk, Conn, showing supporter. 


Invalid Chair 


OF ANY KIND 
Write for Catalogue 
with photo-illustra- 
tions. State which 
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lications. Position lucrative. Terms A 
liberal. For perticulars address, ‘ 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Baby Carriage 
142 Fifth Ave., New York. wea, 
> 
A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S|$ —Go-Cart 
, . PIRARAN 
BIE ete ode aoe ny ey , = Reclining Go-Cart, $9.7 
round, in good times and bad. : Reclining Chair Changes tos carriage whe 
We teach it quickly, and start our desired—baby comfortable 
graduates in railroad service. Write | ORA always. Other Go-Carts 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, | ¢ Rollin Chair 2.50 to . 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, « g #%20.00. 
Janesville, Wis. ‘ OR AN 
( 
( 
( 
4 





is desired. r 
Made of thin, stiff leather. Fit eS | : , 
> > -—~ Doll Go-Carts 
Baby’s ankle perfectly. Worn in- and carriages, too. Bloch Chair, $14.70. 
| side the shoe. If Baby already , foe Missi 
has crooked ankles we can he/p Representatives We pay freight east of Missis- 
Wanted. sippl. 50 changes of position. 





CIRCULAR FREE, 
ng prices, testimonials, etc. 
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Street, Philadelphia. 
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Shoe turned down, PAA Iw 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory, 
713-7165 Spring Garden 
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Again we ask—this month in rhyme: 


Send for our book,‘ The Test of Time.” 


The Ostermoor Patent $f 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, « 





is making new friends every day; you should see their letters — we will mail you copies of some if you 
will ask for them, One person has asked: What do you mean by saying that your mattress is always 


“SENT ON SUSPICION.” 


We mean just this: Sleep on it ze Nights and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe 
urability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your 


it to be the equal in cleanliness, 


money back by return mail—‘“‘no questions asked,’’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 
y y q 


“ » | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ibs. $ 8.55 
Send for Our Book, “THE TEST OF TIME,” | 2 fect © inches wide, 25 Ibs. $ ©. ] _— 
whether you need a mattress now or not. It will in- | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 > INCH 
terest you to know about the best and cheapest mat- | 4 feet wide, 4 SB « « « £8.88) 3 INCHES 
tress in the world. We sell direct to the user only. | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45lbs. 15.00) LONG, 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. Express charges prepaid EVERYWHERE, 
TAKE CARE! DON’T BE DECEIVED! qhere is not a single store in the country 
a 


- carries our mattress; almost every 
store now has an imitation so-called “felt,” which is kept in stock to sell,on our advertising. 
Our name and guarantee on every mattress. van be bought only of 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 








113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 























” A Christmas Offer. } 


H Christmas Offer. 


All who purchase Christ- 
mas goods from the Com- 
PANION PREMIUM LIsT, to 
the value of $2.50, will re- 
ceive free a package con- 
taining 10 choice 


Christmas Cards 


OP BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. 


A a " Wahi 





We suggest that all who expect to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to secure their Christmas 
presents from the Companion Premium List, should 
make no unnecessary delay. Manufacturers are very 
busy. We now have a supply of goods on hand; 
later there may be a delay on the part of manufac- 
turers in filling for us duplicate orders. Make up 
your orders at once and thus avoid any possible delay 
in receiving goods. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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COLO MEAT FORK — 


Would You Like to Know 


who made the first silver-plated ware in America? How 
the founder of this giant industry began in 1835 making 
spoons by hand in an old grist-mill? It’s a most interesting 


bit of history, and is given together with the portrait of the founder in a 


beautiful book illustrating the 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silverware. This book is not only interesting, but is of practical value 
to every housekeeper, for it explains about the qualities of silver used 
in plating, about the composition of the metal under the plating, and 
about the different degrees of silverplate and how to distinguish them. 

This book is sent FREE to any housekeeper on request. The Cold 
Meat Fork shown above illustrates the new “ Astoria” pattern of ‘1835 
R. Wallace” Silverware. This book shows the whole “ Astoria” line, 
also cur other popular patterns —Joan and Virginia. 


tt Sy Gest Genet. R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Your request for book FREE — will be 
answered | immediately. ws 4, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Cy Hallie whine 


Not one late leaf of golden flame is left; 

The autumn boughs are barren and forlorn, 
The meadow-levels and the fields bereft 

Of wind-waved clover and of dun-topped corn. 
Dry, scattered seed-pods burrow out of sight, 


Biding long months before the springtime birth; | 


From looms of dark are woven webs of light— 
Give thanks, give thanks, O earth! 


The green and scarlet riot in the briers, 
The crimson of the vines upon the wall— 
The late gray rains have washed away their fires, 
And puffs of snow, like ashes, cover all. 
Yet, blossoming in fragrance on the sill, 
Are flowers that winter cannot bid depart. 
So cheery buds of hope may blossom still— 
Give thanks, give thanks, O heart! 


We used to love the zephyr’s soft caress, 
That swept the blue wild asters to and fro 
And whispered in the corn-leaves—none the less 
In keen, strong winds there is a charm, and 
though 
We may not in the placid valleys dwell, 
While the gray Year is rushing to his goal, 
Rest tranquilly, for this is also well— 
Give thanks, give thanks, O soul! 
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Squire Granby’s Weaknesses. 


QUIRE GRANBY was dead. 
The village people had gath- 
ered in the church to hear 
his funeral sermon. The old 
doctor, with his nephew, John, 
who was down from the city, 
sat in a back pew. 

{ The minister told what 

every one there knew to be 

truth of the dead man. A faithful believer in 

Christ, a man of high integrity, in whose justice 

and honesty the whole community trusted, liberal 

to the poor, walking blameless under every moral 
law. 

“Was all that true?” said John, as he and 
the doctor walked home. 

“Every word of it.” 

“And yet,”’ said the young man, “I got the 
impression the other day at the funeral that 
neither his neighbors nor his family felt his death 
very deeply. Indeed, I fancied I saw a look of 
relief on their faces.’ 

The doctor was silent for a moment. “You 
are too shrewd an observer, Jack,’’ he said. 
“The squire loved to manage. He was a busy, 
energetic man, and he thought it his duty to lash 
every man and woman who was not as busy and 
energetic as himself. His tongue was like a 
goad. He was a man, too, who never praised or 
encouraged anybody. His wife and children 
probably never heard a word of commendation 
from him in their lives, strive as they might. 

“Then he complained incessantly of the 
weather, of his food, of the state of the church 
and the country ; of all that his family did or did 
not do. When he came into the room you felt 
that a chilly fog had closed in upon you. 

















“And yet, in spite of these faults, the squire | to 


was faithful in his heart to his friends and to 
God. He probably never was conscious of these 
disagreeable traits, but they were so noticeable 
that his neighbors, and even his children and his 
wife, could not help a certain feeling of relief 
when he was gone.” 

“T wonder,” said Jack, “if he knew, when he 
wakened in that other life, how depressing 
and unpleasant a Christian he had been in 
this?” 

“And I wonder,” said the doctor, “if there is 
no way for you and me to find out our petty 
faults—our disagreeable personal traits—in time 
to mend them here in this life?” 


* 
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An Ambassador and a Bishop. 


FORMER ambassador from this country 
A to France was crippled in his diplomacy 
by his inability to speak French. He 
fully comprehended the international questions 
which he was officially obliged to consider, but 
he could discuss them only through an inter- 
preter. An old man who had tried to teach him 
‘the language in his childhood, said: 
“Ah! that gap of four idle, unresponsive 
years wlien he was a boy, will make an empty 
space some time or somewhere in his life. He 
never can adequately bridge it over!’ 
Other men have suffered even more seriously 
from such gaps in life, whose emptiness they try 
vainly to fill. 
Bishop Dash, a learned and wise Christian 
leader in a great sect, once said to a friend: 
_ “When I was a lad, at the age when the habits 

of life are being acquired, I ran away from home 
and spent three years with lumbermen—most of 
them men of low, dissolute habits. To this day 
it is an effort for me to use a napkin or a fork at 
table, to lift my hat to a woman, or to observe 
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the little customs which a gentleman follows 
unconsciously. 


“My conscience makes me abhor profanity, | 


but even now, in my old age, whenever I am 
angry oaths almost come to my lips. It seems as 
if no after effort could strengthen that weak 
place in the foundations of my life.” 


—_—__~o"— 





Winning a Queen. 


HEN a princess is to be married she 
seldom has much to say in the matter. 


\ \ Not only must her royal family be 


satisfied, but it is generally ted r 
that the match be a popular one with the nation. 
Amongst so many considerations, the mere pref- 
erences of the bride that is to be are of minor 
importance. The courtship of the little German 
princess who became the wife of George III. of 
England is typical of its class. It is pleasant to 
read of it and reflect that we have been born in 
private stations. 


It seemed undesirable for the young king to 
marry a subject, and of course he could not think 
of leaving tle realm in search of a wife. Accord- 
ingly, having learned by diligent inquiry that 
Princess Charlotte, of the little German princi- 
pality of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was an amiable 
and accomplished young woman, he dispatched 
one Colonel Graham to visit her and report at first 
hand of her graces and acquirements. 

The young lady was not at all pretty, but she 
was so pleasant and so good-natured that Colonel 
Graham could not but report to his master in very 
favorable terms, 

The king hesitated, then decided, and having 
learned that the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
was delighted at the prospect of so flattering an 
alliance, he made formal announcement of his 
determination to the privy council. 

The next step was to send a formal embassy to 
convey the princess to England. The yacht Caro- 
lina made a vont swift voyage, and the party 
reached the little German palace so unexpectedly 

t it was reported afterward that the thrifty 
princess had been surprised darning a pair of 
stockings. 

Then came the betrothal by proxy. Mr. Drum- 
mond, the English representative at the court, 
took his master’s place, and bride and groom were 
solemnly affianced. ; 

It was essential that the princess should reach 
London in time to share in the royal coronation, 
so the journey was made post-haste. When Prin- 
cess arlotte landed on the English shore she 
was greeted by the ringing of bells and the firing 
of salutes. 

“And am I pow J of all these honors?” she 
exclaimed, with pretty humility. 

But Princess Charlotte was no more meek than 
it becomes a good woman to be. The English 
ladies who accompanied her suggested that she 
should arrange her hair, her chief claim to beauty, 
after the fashion of their country. She refuse 
with opirit. 

“Tf the king desires me to wear a periwig, I will 
do so,” said she, “but until he says so, I’ll dress 
as I please.” 

This was lively cnovah. but when the ladies also 
told her that the king fancied a particular fashion 
in dress, she answered, smartly: 

itLet him dress as he likes; I’ll dress as I 

lease. 

PiThe arty hurried on toward the capital. It 
was afternoon when they reached the city. As 
they were driving through the streets, the Duchess 
of Hamilton looked at her watch. 

“We shall hardly have time to dress for the 
wedding,” she remarked. 

“The wedding!” exclaimed the bride 

“Yes, am,” replied 
is to be to-night at twelve.’ 

The r princess, taken aback at the sudden- 
ness of the announcement, fainted away. 

However, like the healthy girl she was, she 
speedily recovered, and although still much agi- 
tated, she was attired for the ceremony. As she 
entered the drawing-room, noticing that a cushion 
lay on the floor before the old Duke of Grafton, 
she was on the point of kneeling to him, when an 
attendant warned her of her mistake. She then 
attempted to kneel before the king, but he checked 


her and kissed her hand. 

Small wonder is it that the little princess, fresh 
from her simple German principality, was 
observed to tremble as she met all the grand 
personages. Still she remembered that she was 
about to become their mistress, and when the 
free-and-easy Duchess of Hamilton smiled at her, 
she said, po Ga 

“You mez laugh, for you have been married 
twice, but it is no ie.” 


eee for me. 
It was not long before the English people liked 
call the little 9 ueen Charlotte,” 
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0 
lady 
and “Good Queen Charlotte” history calls her to 
this day. 
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A Story of Victor Emmanuel. 


NCE, while hunting in the Italian Alps, 
Victor Emmanuel started before the rest 
of his party, but was soon stopped by a 
brawling mountain torrent. He was not tall, says 
a Piedmont correspondent of the London Daily 
News, but even if he had been able to wade across 
without being drowned, he would have been what 
in Ireland is called ‘“drownded ;” and it is no help 
to a day’s shooting to begin it soaked to the skin. 
So, when a tall man happened along, the king 
hailed him. 
“You must carry me across,” said the king. 
“Well, comrade,” returned the big man, “it 


would take a good deal to make me do that. 
~ may not be very long, but you are broad and 
eavy.’ 


“Oh, come, what will you do the job for?” 
asked the king ym ruffled by the allusion to 
his sore point—his ulk. 

“Not one sou under a_ hundred,” the 
replied, “and I warn 


baw if you fidget I'll drop 
you, even if it should be in the middle of the 
stream.” 


“Done!” cried the king. But in mid-channel a 
fear seized him that his pointer was not following, 
and he twisted round to have a look. 


man 


“Bourreau! You shall be a for this!” 
ce song the porter; but he did not drop his 
urden. 


“Now,” said he, as he deposited the king on the 
bank, mp must pay me not one hundred, but two 
hundred sous. Don 
our lives with your StootesS 

The king ev pleaded that he wanted to see 
if his dog was safe over the water, and paid his 
ten francs cheerfully, and then asked: 

“Ts there nothing else I can do for you?” 

The big man pondered. At last he said, “The 
thing I am long wishing for is a donkey. If I had 
a donkey I should be happy as a king. I'd sell 
my little crops in Turin then.” 

“But it is a long way to Turin,” objected the 
king. ‘“‘Wouldn’t a horse better serve your 
need?” 

“What, a horse and no stable? A donkey fills 
in, in the cornshed or anywhere; but it would 
cost me many a lira before I should have a stable 
built,” said the man, mournfully. 

And so they parted. But soon afterward the 


the lady in waiting. “It |. 


t you know you risked both | li 


| king rovided one of his own farm-horses and 
sent ft with twenty gold-pieces to his bearer’s 
| cabin, 

The man’s wife was at home, and scouted the 
idea that beast and money were for her husband. 
The messenger, however, was firm. He explained 
that the gifts came “from the king.” This excited 
the woman’s mirth. She shouted down the bill- 
side to her husband: . 

“Come home! Here’s a horse for you, man, 
rae of gold! From the king! For 

he 


et it into 
appened 


yoursel 

It took the big fellow a long time to 
his head that all these miracles had 
because he once helped a stranger over the tor- 
rent, but at length he accepted it for true. 

That, however, is not quite all the story. One 
asant and the cart and the horse 
were in Turin, he saw a crowd gather, and people 
said the king was coming. en he bethought 
himself of his manners. e — the reins to a 
boy, straightened himself to his full height, and 
went into the middle of the street, holding up an 
imperious hand to the coachman on the box of the 
royal carriage. The coachman reined up, the 
mountaineer bounded to the carriage-door, and 
shook the king’s hand heartily. 

“T am proud to see you, majesty,” he said, “for 
I wanted to thank you for sending me that money 
and the horse. Look over at him there with the 
cart-load of cabbages. He is hale and hearty! 
And I always wished to tell you I am glad I was 
of service to you at that stream; and I am sorry I 
called m= bourreau.” 

The king preatly relished the frank, independ- 
ent ways of his Alpine subject, his unconven- 
tionality and good breeding, as well as the hearty 
handshake, which was returned with equal 
heartiness. 


day, when the 
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Furl your sail, my little boatie; 
Here’s the harbor, still and deep, 
Where the dreaming tides, in-streaming, 
Up the channel creep. 
See, the sunset breeze is dying; 
Hark, the plover, landward flying, 
Softly down the twilight crying; 
Come to anchor, little boatie, 
In the port of Sleep. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
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Henry Van Dyke. 


Coincidences. 


OME marvellous things happen in this world 
S of ours, things that seem to set at defiance 
all ordinary rules for the calculation of 
chances. Here are two instances, warranted to 
be true in every respect, the names and locations 
only being changed. 


A young married man, who had called at a 
lawyer’s office on business, was asked if he knew 
a certain officer in the army, one Lieutenant 
Styles, who was on trial for some trivial offence 
against discipline. He replied that he did. 

‘Well,” said the lawyer, “I have just been 
reading his history. asked you about him 
because I remembered that you spent a year or 
two at West Point when you were a lad. ad he 
a brother named J. Simpson Styles?” 

“Not that I have ever heard of,” replied the 


veg mee. 

“I have never heard of him, either. But this 
account says he has. I think the writer of the 
narrative must have got two families mixed.” 

After some conversation on other matters the 
caller took his leave. 

In the afternoon of the same day he went out 
with his wife ‘“‘house-hunting.” The first flat they 
visited suited them so well that they closed a 
bargain for it_at once. It was in a large apart- 
ment house. When they were about to take their 
leave the young man’s wife said: 

me let us see who our next-door neighbor is 


Whereupon they looked at the card tacked upon 
the door next to the one that led to their own 
apartments. It read: 

“J. SIMPSON STYLES.” 

Investigation proved that he was the brother of 
Lieutenant Styles. 

The second instance is that of a newspaper 
reporter who had been detailed to go toa city a 
hundred miles distant, to write up a political 
meeting. His work being done, he was waiting 
at the station for the train that was to take him 
home, when hej saw the principal orator of the 
meeting walking up and down the platform. 

Obeying a sudden impulse he approached him 
and introduced himself as a reporter for the — 
Tribune, but without giving his name. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said the orator. “Your 








home is in —, [ presume?” 
“Only temporarily,” replied the reporter. “I 
am from Hartfor nnecticut.” 


“Well,” rejoined the other, “I knew just two 
persons in Hartford, and that was thirty years 
ago. One of them was Colonel Thompson, with 
whom I became acquainted while making a trip 
out West one summer, and the other was Miss 
Barbara Jones, an exceedingly bright young 
woman, whom T happened to meet at a reception 
in Washington once. Ever know 

“Yes, sir,” said the reporter. 
father and mother.” 

Perhaps some may think the most singular 
thing about these two coincidences is that they 
ee to the same young man, at intervals of 
only a few months apart. Others ssibly, may 
consider that the most wonderfu part of the 
whole story is that a man and his wife were suited 
with the first flat at which they looked. 


them?” 
“They are my 





Getting Started. 


STRONG inclination toward a trade or 

A profession is often one of the surest signs 

that a young person will d in it, and 

if the inclination is strong enough, and shows 

signs of permanence, perhaps the young person 

cannot do better than to follow it, no matter what 
some of his advisers may say to the contrary. 


A young man with mild manners stepped into 
the office of his somewhat crusty uncle, who was 
engaged in the practice of law. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “now that you 

ore —_ ot college, what are you going to do for a 
ving 
“IT think I’ll study some more and adopt the 
profession of law.” 
“That’s right,” was the sarcastic rejoinder. 
“Go ahead and have your own way. Don’t take 
any advice. I thought we had a talk about that 
the other day. I told you the a was 
overcrowded. But you won’t believe me, of 
course. You’ve got to go ahead and put in a few 
years —— out for yourself.” 

“I’m willing to take advice,” replied the 
nephew, mildly. ‘The fact is, I’m trying to take 
all the advice I can get. hen you told me to 

ive up the idea of practising law, I went to a 

riend who is a civil engineer. He said m 

— education ought give me a ood 
Oundation for any profession, but he advi me 
to let civil engineering alone. He said there were 
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too many people in the business now. He said 
commerce was the thing for a young man, and he 
gave me the address of a friend of his who keeps 
a drug-store. 

“The druggist said that I could go through « 
college of pharmacy without any trouble, but 
he wouldn’t advise me to do it, as there 
were as many people in the business as jt 
would stand. e asked me why I didn’t take up 
medicine. I thanked him for the hint and went 
to see our family physician. He told me that it 
was an exacting life, in which the percentage of 
eminent success was small. In fact, he said that 
there were more physicians now than there was 
practice for. He had heard me sing, and asked 
me if I had never thought of a career in music. | 
went to see a musician and he tried my voice.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He wasn’t as gently considerate as the others. 
He said there were hundreds of people with 
better voices than mine, looking for work. He 
thought I might make a good bricklayer, or 
something of that kind. So [ hunted up a brick- 
layer and talked it over with him. He said the 
br cela. business was overcrowded, and that 
he should think a man with my training would be 
alawyer. Sol came back here, and [’m ‘yilling 
to start in and go to work studying with you, or 
go through the list again, getting more advice, 
whichever you think proper.’ 


————$_$$—4-9-—————- 


Brave Horsemanship. 


ONSIEUR DE PAGES, in his “Travels 
M Round the World,” relates an extraordi- 
nary instance of courage and endurance 

on the part of a man and his horse. It occurred at 
the Cape of Good Hope. . The writer would have 
found the story hard of belief, he says, only that 
he arrived there on the day after the event 
occurred, and saw the vehement emotions of 
sympathy, blended with admiration, which it had 
excited in the mind of every person at the Cape. 


During a violent gale, a vessel in the roads 
dragged her anchors and was driven on the rocks. 
Most of the crew were soon washed overboard 
and drowned, but some were descried fiom the 
shore, clinging to the wreck. The sea ran high, 
and the waves broke with such fury on the 
doomed vessel that no boat could venture out to 
the work of rescue. 

Meanwhile a farmer, considerably advanced in 
years, had come from his farm to be a spectator 
of the tragedy. His heart melted at the sight, 
and knowing the spirit of his horse and its 
wonderful strength and endurance as a swimmer, 
he determined to attempt a rescue. 

He blew a little brandy into his horse’s nostrils, 
and pushed into the midst of the breakers. At 
first both man aud beast disappeared, but they 
came into sight again, and were seen swimming 
near the wreck. Then, after a period of great 
anxiety, they reappeared near the shore, strug- 
gling with the breakers. Shouts of joy went up 
when it was found that two sailors were clinging 
to the rider’s boots and had been safely landed. 

Seven times the perilous trip to the wreck was 
made, and fourteen lives were saved. On the 
eighth trip, horse and rider being well-nigh spent, 
a formidable wave broke over them, and the 
farmer lost his balance, fell, and was over- 
whelmed ina moment. The jfaliant horse swam 
safely to land, but his brave rider was no more. 
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Poor Dog. 


NEW kind of parrot story is printed by the 
Chicago News—a parrot story that will 
make the reader sorry for the dog. 


A gentleman left his dog at his sister’s house, 
while he went on a journey. On his return, Rover 
manifested so much excitement that no great 
surprise was felt when he was heard barking in 
the night. The barking became so persistent, 
however, that Mr. —— put on_his dressing-gown 
and went down-stairs to pat Rover on the 
and bid him be quiet. ’ 

He was no sooner in bed again than the noise 
began afresh, so he made another expedition 
below, to point out to the dog, with some asperity, 
that a repetition of the offence would be attended 
by serious consequences. He had returned to his 
bed and was just falling into a doze when the 
barking began again. This time it was more 
furious than ever, and continued till the man 
made a third journey down-stairs, accompanied 
by a walking-stick. 

Even this did not end the disturbance, but the 

entleman was too sleepy to get up again, and at 

st he went off to sleep, vowing to sell the dog 
the next day. 

When morning came, however, his sister met 
him with the remark that she hoped he had not 
been disturbed Af the barking of her new parrot. 
It was always imitating the dog at night, she said. 


ead 





Feeing the Parson. 


LERGYMEN are seldom overpaid, and to 

( most of them the occasional fees bestowed 

by generous and happy bridegrooms are 

items of considerable moment. It is easy to 

sympathize with a certain Yorkshire clergymal 

who, after pronouncing a couple man and wife, 
was asked by the groom what the charge was. 


The parson, according to Spare Moments, toll 
him that there were no fixed charges in such 
matters, but that he might give what he thought 


roper. 
Pn rson,” said the young man, “I have five 
greyhound pups at home. I ask a sovereign 
piece for them, but I’ll let you have one for half 


Sov. 
The clergyman protested that he could not 
accept a fee of such a character. It would be 
quite impossible. 

The bride and groom went home, and the 
marriage must have turned out very happily, for 
before a month was over the parson received a 
crate containing a fine greyhound Pup, accom- 
oe ge by a note from John, saying that Maria 

proved such a treasure that he was glad 
to give the dog for nothing. 


+ 
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Her Stipulation. 


HAT there are still people unfamiliar with 
the telephone is proved by the recent 
experience of a New Hampshire man. 


He wished to have telephonic connection 
between his house and a new one built for his 
son’s summer residence. The best route took the 
wire over the cottage of an old lady, to whom he 
applied for permission to make the slight use of 
her roof that was necessary. 

The old lady _—_ her consent, but made a firm 
stipulation at the same time. 

“I’m willing you should run wires over my roof 
and hitch ’em wherever you see fit,” she said 
pleasantly, “* you don’t use ’em after nine 
o’clock a) night. That’s my bedtime, and I’m a 


light sleeper at best, and the noise of folks talking 
overhead would be sure to keep me awake.” 
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rm A aS ied 
| towing two other boats behind it, until he heard 
| 








u at 
a voice ask : 
‘r’s for the turkey so toothsome and good. “Hullo, kid! What makes you work so hard 
11 is for holiday, well understood. | on Thanksgiving day ?” | 
A’s for the apples which make sauce and pie, Then he straightened up, to see the boat’s 
N’s for the noise of the children knee-high. : . " P 
k’s for the kitehen where good things are made, | mene haa eee — and shout- | 


s is for spices and sweet marmalade. be 4 a 
G’s for the games which we play until night, “Tm waiting © for dinner to cook,” Ben 
answered in his piping voice. 


I’s for the ices so cold and so white. 

v’s for the vines which encircle each plate, “Can’t hear you!” roared the captain. “Run | 

I's for the illness which comes to us 
late. 

N’s for the nuts, and the raisins, you 
know, 

G’s for the gratitude we all should 


show. C. B. JoRDAN. 


A Thanksgiving Acrostic. 
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A Turkey for the Stuffing. 
A Thanksgiving-Day Story. 


It always made Ben feel solemn to 
watch the river ina storm. To-day it 
was gray and rough and noisy, and 
the few boats which went down 
toward Lake Huron pitched about so 
that their decks slanted first one way, 
then another, and their sides were 
coated with ice. 

“Gran’ma, what day’s to-day ?’’ he 
asked at last, turning from the stormy 
river to glance about their warm, 
comfortable little room. 

“Wednesday, Benny,’ answered 
the small old woman who crouched 
over the stove. 

“Then to-morrow will be Thanks- 
giving day, and the Rosses are going 
to have a turkey,” said Ben, excitedly. 
“What are we going to have, gran’- 
ma?” 

Mrs. Moxon looked over her glasses 
at her grandson’s small, thin figure, 
in its patched and faded clothes, and 
at his bright, eager face. 

“Sonny, dear, what do you think 
gran’ma has for T.:nksgiving?’’ she 
asked, gently. 

The expectant look faded from 
Ben’s face, and he winked hard to 
keep the tears from running over. 
Ife did not need to be told how bare 
of dainties their cupboard was, for 
everything there he had brought with 
his own hands. Bacon and smoked 
fish enough for all winter were stored 
away ; flour, potatoes, and a few other 
vegetables were there. 

“Tell me about a real Thanksgiving 
dinner,’”’ the small boy begged, after 
the first disappointment had been 
bravely put away. Mrs. Moxon took 
off her spectacles, and leaned back 
cautiously in her broken - rockered 
chair. 

“I remember one Thanksgiving, 
when your pa was alive, we had a 
dinner fit for a king. There was a 
ten-pound turkey, with bread stuffing. 
I put the sage and onions into the 
stuffing with my own hands —”’ 

“We could have some stuffing,” 
interrupted Ben, eagerly. 

“So we could, sonny, so we could. 
It takes you to think of things,” and 
Mrs. Moxon affectionately patted the 
little brown hand on her knee. “It 
never would ’a’ come to me that we 
might have turkey stuffing even if we didn’t | home and get your horn and talk to me.” 
have any turkey.” | Ben ran up the little hill to Mrs. Ross’s and 

Ben beamed with delight at this praise. , ‘And | borrowed her trumpet, or megaphone. One’s 
was there anything else besides the turkey and | voice sounds much louder when these are used, 
the stuffing, gran’ma?’’ and they are to be found at every house on the 

“Land, yes, child.. There was turnips, and | shores of the St. Mary’s, for the people on the 
mashed potatoes, and mince pie, and your pa | boats and those on the land often want to say 
got two pounds of grapes, though grapes was “How do you do?” to each other. It was all 
expensive at that time o’ year. Yes, nobody | Ben could do to hold the great tin trumpet out 
could ask for a better dinner than that was.”’ ‘straight, for it was nearly as long as he was. 

“We could have one just like it, all but the; “I’m waiting for dinner to cook!” the boy 
turkey and the mince pie and the grapes,’ said | shouted again, and this time the captain heard 





Ben, hopefully. | him. 
“So we can, and will, too, child,” answered; “Going to have turkey, I suppose?” the | 
the old woman. “Trust you for making the best | captain asked. 
of things,” and the two smiled at each other 
happily. answered Ben, with pride. 
Next morning Ben watched his grandmother} “Turkey stuffing, but noturkey! If that isn’t | 
add an egg, some sage and chopped onion to a : the best ever heard!” The captain had dropped | 
bowlful of dry bread, pour boiling water over, his trumpet, and doubled up with sudden laugh- | 
and put the mixture in the oven. ter. Luckily, Ben did’ not hear. “What else | 

“Your father said I made the best turkey | you going to have?” he called, when he had 
stuffing he ever ate,” she said, with satisfaction. | repeated the joke to those about him. ‘Mince | 
“We'll see how it comes out, Benny.” : pie without any mincemeat?”’ 

“T can’t hardly wait till dinner-time,” Ben said, “No, sir!’’? Ben’s voice was shrill, but clear. 
with an excited skip. “I b’lieve I’ll go down to | “My father had mince’ pie for Thanksgiving | 
the beach and pick up driftwood for a while. | dinner once, though.” 
You call me when the things are ’most cooked, “Did, did he?” The captain dropped his | 
gran’ma.”’ trumpet again. “That boy’s all right,’’ he said | 
_The storm of the day before had left many a | to the first mate. ‘He’s too plucky to be laughed 
bit of board or end of a log on the beach that | at. I’m going to send him some turkey for his 





“No, but we’re going to have turkey stuffing,” | 


COMPANION. 


grapes. We'll tie them to a piece of plank, and | 
they’ll float ashore all right. Tell the cook to | 
hurry, or we’ll be too far down-stream for the 
boy to get the things.” Then he raised his 
trumpet again. 

“Say, kid, can you row that boat that’s tied to 
your dock ?’ 

“Yes, sir!’ 

“Well, you hurry out into the river, and T’ll 


| put off a float with some things for your Thanks- 


giving dinner. You’re going to have some turkey | 


| for that stuffing.’ 


You may be sure Ben lost no time in pushing 
the rowboat off into the stream, where the end 
of a plank and its delicious load were soon | 
bobbing up and down on the water. How he 
did smack his lips when he lifted them into the 
boat, and how pleased he was for grandma! | 





THE WEEK BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 


“First the stuffing, and then the turkey! My, | 
aint I lucky ?”? He did not know that the captain | 
had said he was plucky, and that luck is very | 
apt to follow pluck. 

KATHERINE GRACE HULBERT. 
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In Clover. 


We’re invited out Thanksgiving 
Every single year; 

I think we never in all our lives 
Have had Thanksgiving here. 


Of course, it is very pleasant 
Going with father and mother; 

But just one feast is so little to have— 
Then wait a whole year for another! 


And the next day our dinner’s so common, 
And I think of the day before, 

With turkey and duck and ice-cream and 

tarts, 

And I’m sorry I didn’t eat more. 

But this year it’s going to be jolly— | 
Oh, I tell you, I’m in clover! 

We’re to have Thanksgiving here at home, 
And won't there be lots left over! 

EmMMA ©. Down. | 








A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


At the head of the table sits padrang, 
And opposite, margdhornet dear, 

While rafhet and rothem and byab, 
And Groer and Lonsen are near. 


The kutyer is done to perfection, 
With the brenrarcy-cause ’tis a treat. 
And the vegetables are of the finest, 
They are yelcer, and ruptin, and tebe. 
Ve anxiously wait for the gipnudd, 
Which comes with cause fit for a 
queen, 
And the sipe, cimen and miknupp soon 
follow, 
With a glass of twese dicer between. 
After this comes the nadcy and spalep, 
The unst, sirnais, erspa, spearg and 
such, 
And margdhornet says ‘tis a wonder 
That stomachs so small bold so much. 


When dinner is over, the children 
Run out to the hay barn to play; 
They will think many times through 
the winter 
Of this dinner on Thanksgiving day. 


2. 
ACROSTIC, 
When fine fat —— grace the festive 


yoard, 
When frill-bedecked appears the spice 
crowned —, 





When — lie in heaps, a fragrant 
hoard, 

When squirrels strive with —— their 
cheeks to cram; 

When from the —— savory odors steal, 

When thrifty housewives a fine 
array, 

When friend —— friend, and from the 


bells a pea 
—— ull men their thanks to God to pay; 





When from the —— we fragrant clus- 
ters cull, 

And —— the barns the yellow pump- 
kins lie; 

When young folks meet at —— the corn 
to hulk 

And sheaves of golden — are piled up 
igh; 

Then at the family old friends meet, 

And — unite to share the season's 
cheer, 


Forgetting not to feed the hungry poor; 

Rejoicing in this feast-day of the ——. 

The primals spell the day we celebrate, 

And in November you will find the 
date. 


3. 


WHAT IS THE QUOTATION AND WHO 
Is THE AUTHOR? 


Erofeb delims lrig eht erehw selim 
snorta mnrow eh tdna. 

Ero mecn or eht omsih skee snamde ira 
ewe racehtn ehw, 

Derot serno it ceffaf osk nilne korbd 
loeht. 

Dra obsihd nuorse esred nalgn Ewe 
Nderi ahy argeh thehw 

Tseugd namirg lipeht emoch tuos morf 
dnahtro nmorf; 

Tse wmorfd natsa emor ftah tyadg 


nivigs knah Tnosit’. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Twin Girls. 
“You should never iron lace,” said 


oa {0 -—. 

“Here, ——, is some lace J knit for 
you,” said —. 

“Yes, I heard, and —— must have 


heard, too,” said —. 


5. 
. HIDDEN WORDS. 


Find in the letters of the words 
“Thanksgiving Day:” 

The birthplace of a celebrated giant; 
the origin of evil; a reservoir; a 
metal; an inanimate object; a band 
of robbers; to make wine; making a 
request; a way of swimming; a portion 
of time; darkness; a noble warrior; 
to be opposed to; to warble; a bundle 
of yarn; the opposite of hoarding; 
joyous; a pang; a Nurseman; what a 
gardener often does; infirm; under the trees; an 
old witch; not to be found; dry grass; a vine ; 
to meditate; not fat; an insect; writing-fluid; a 
tavern; an illuminator; a covering for the head; 
a tanner’s pit; a prophet’s name; the name ofa 
Jewish tribe; a great racket; what we all hope to 
enjoy on Thanksgiving day. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


As we strolled and talked, we saw my first 
Plodding along his way; 
At the house of a friend we had my second, 
It being late in the day. 
A shower came up, but we took my third, 
And continued with our walk ; 
And at home in a book we found my whole, 
When we had finished our talk. 
II. 
Long, long time ago, in a year that is past, 
The night was approaching, my first was my last; 
My total was sitting alone in the dark, 
Within his own house, and near by was the ark. 
But the very next time that my first came around, 
My total, beheaded, lay prone on the ground. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. The wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Remus. 2. The geese that saved Rome. 3. “A 
horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 
Richard III. 4. The “wolf at the door.” 5, Cow- 
per’s tame hares. 6. Pegasus. 7. The dove sent 


| out from the ark. 8. Ulysses’ dog, Argos. 9. Una’s 


i Ae 


ONE day little Mary heard her father talking 
the Swedish language to his gardener. She | 


lion. 10, The cranes of Ibyeus. 11, The lions into 
whose den Daniel was cast. 12. The wolf killed 


| by Putnam. 


2. 1. Refuse, diffuse, confuse, profuse, suffuse, 
effuse. 2. Tenant, pleasant, pheasant. Pennant, 
allant, truant. Pendant, giant, infant, currants. 


would be just the thing for Mrs. Moxon’s stove. stuffing, Morgan. Tell the cook to get ready | hurried into the house, crying, “O mamma, come | Pliant, rampant, defiant, servant. Errant, peas- 
Ben worked so hard that he did not notice a big | half a turkey and a mince pie, and say, Morgan, | quick! Something ails papa! He can’t talk | ant, triumphant, warrant. 


barge that was coming slowly down the river, | have him send up one of those small baskets of 


straight !”’ 


3. 1. Utensil. 2, Manuscript. 
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A Heavy Britisn D1isasteR.—The com- 
bined Boer forces from the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, commanded by Gen. 
J. Joubert, vice-president and | 
commandant-general of the 
Transvaal, attacked the British 
position at Ladysmith, in north- 
ern Natal, October 30th. They 
opened fire upon the town with 
heavy guns carrying 6,000 yards, 
which they had brought from 
Pretoria. The British com- 
mander, Gen. Sir George Stewart 
White, attacked them with his entire force, 
numbering from 12,000 to 15,000.men. The 
Boers, who are estimated to have numbered 
17,000 men, gave way for a 
time, but this seems to have 
been a stratagem, for later they 
drove the British back, and by 
a clever flank movement sur- 
rounded and captured portions 
of two regular infantry regi- 
ments and a battery of artillery. 
In a frank cablegram to the 
British war-office, General 
White assumed sole responsi- 





GENERAL JOUBERT. 





GENERAL WHITE. 


bility for the fatal error which had placed aid 


column in an untenable position. 

KIMBERLEY AND LADysMiTH.—The two 
most important positions in the field of mili- 
tary operations in Cape Colony and Natal are 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. Kimberley is in 
the northern part of Cape Colony, 647 miles 
from Cape Town. It is the centre of the rich 
Kimberley and DeBeers diamond-fields, and 
practically the centre of the world’s diamond 
industry. Ordinarily, it has a population of 
about 30,000, which has been reduced perhaps 
one-third by the departure of non-combatants. 
It is defended by a well-armed force of at least 
3,000 men. Ladysmith is situated at the base of 
the so-called “‘tongue” of Natal, which extends 
northward between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. It is a town of 2,000 or 3,000 popu- 
lation, important strategically because it is the 
junction of the railway diverging into the Orange 
Free State from the line running from Durban 
into the Transvaal. It is the site of the chief 
British camp in Natal, and about 12,000 troops 
were assembled there. It takes its name from 
the wife of Sir Harry Smith, former governor of 
Cape Colony. It is 120 miles from Durban. 

BrRiTisH PREPARATIONS. — The British 
Parliament was prorogued, October 27th, after 
voting the war appropriations. Orders have 
been issued for the sending of additional troops 
to South Africa, to make good the losses expe- 
rienced there. The number of transports engaged 
for the South African service has been largely 
inereased, and extensive naval preparations are 
in progress. e 

THE Rise IN STEEL.—The industrial activity 
of the last year, and the immense amount of 
new construction of bridges, buildings, railways 
and ships has created a demand for steel which 
is beyond the immediate capacity of the mills, 
and many important contracts have been delayed 
in consequence. A year ago steel rails were 
quoted at $18 a ton. Recently American rail 
roads ordered 1,500,000 tons of rails at $33 a ton 
for delivery next year, and the mills immediately 
advanced their prices to from $37 to $40 a ton. 
This single block of orders represents about 
three-quarters of the capacity of the mills. 


A Roya Visitr.—Emperor William of Ger- 
many has arranged to pay a visit to his imperial 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, this month. He 
is expected to arrive in England November 20th, 
and to spend five days at Windsor Castle with 
the queen, and two days at Sandringham with 
the Prince of Wales. 


RECENT DEATHS. — Brigadier-General Guy 
i bed of the United States Army, who 
served with distinction in the 
Civil War, took an active part in 
the Indian campaigns of 1874 
and 1875, commanded a brigade 
under General Miles in the oper- 
ations in Porto Rico, and was 
afterward governor-general of 
that island.——Gen. Sir William 
Penn Symons of the British 
army, who, after more than 30 
years of brave and efficient service in South 
Africa, Burma and India, was made second in 
‘ command of the British forces 
\ in Natal, and received a mortal 
a 4 wound in the Battle of Glencoe, 
, , October 20th. Grant Allen, a 
* / «+ voluminous English writer in the 
ae ; departments of science and fic- 
bes | ~ tion. — Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
“inventor of the “linotype” 
Generac Sywons. machine for typesetting. —— 
Henry Adams Neely, D. D., Episcopal bishop 
of the diocese of Maine.——William Henry 
Webb of New York, one of the earliest and most 
successful of American builders of steamships. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Study Law at Home 


Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to .o fn all States. Full particulars free. 


of Law, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 


ae. POU LTRY See per year. 4months? 

trial 10 cents. Y cen ‘ree. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Rook alone 10 cents. Very of poultry 

books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. 


WA NTE A case of bad health nent. | OMS 


RI'P*A‘N'S will not be 
es They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R‘I-P-A‘N’s 
the pac kage and accept no substitute. RI-P*A 
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5038 teaver Bloek, 7 








‘N St 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address! for 5 cents, forwarded to the RI NS 

EMI LCO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St. CHICAGO. 
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you'll m: a Bull’s en 
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BATOR CO., Box 532, Des Moines, la. 





Weekly Pay Roll, $200,450.00 


Purity and 
Premium 


are synonymous terms when applied to 


Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Breakfast Bacon 


choicest pieces of an immense daily production 
Silver Leaf Lard . 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract 


Cotosuet 
all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 


Swift and Company 























to a, for our 256 - page 

book. Tells how men 
tree small capital can make 
money with a Magic Lan- 


tern or Stereopticon. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


The “TRIXY INHALER” CURES 


Colds, Coughs and like ills. For Catarrh- 
Asthma and Deafness. To ane 










vest pocket. To parties 
erence, we will send the inhaler. 
plete) and allow 5 days’ free 
at the end of that time send us one 
~_ x or return inhaler. 
: ._ F. ROLFE & CO., PENACOOK, Nu. H. 
Boys watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods, musical instruments and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of, yal 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
der send the money tous and sclect 
your premium. This is an honest offer.We ou. Don’t lose this 


and opra Mary Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders ta 
mperial Ink cen 16 Adams Bits Oak Park, Ills. 
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$999 to $2300 RUXE.AVICTOR iis. 


Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years, Write for Catalogue 
Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We Pay Freight 


Dept. M26, VICTOR M¥G. €O., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl. Chicago. 
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BRIGHT BOYS AND GRRLS WANTED 
to sell this fascinating Chimese Puzzle to schoo! 
mates and others at a good promt. Beautifal full-sized 
polished brass sample mailed for ten cents, cash 0: 
postage-stamps. Ask for dozen price. 

@. W. WOODWARD, No. 20 Brighton Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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Normandie Plush. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE  $ 
new covering for your chairs or couch can be had 
for a small sum by re-upholstering them with 
Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors 

d patterns to select from. It is cheaper, 
wears yettes, 2 settee its colors and lustre longer a. 
than other m: -proof. ‘ 
Ty gle 

ns, a ow Covers an 
kinds of Fancy Work. 
Our Casturey x’ Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 
—! Mixes 
a 


for Ladies’ Garments is just 
the — 1 for Fall and —, wear. r 
and Illustrated 


Send 45c. for a %-yard sam “y of Red, Blue, 

Brown or Green Normandie Plush — enough to 

cover a chair or make a handsome sofa pillow. 
We pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
(Estab. 1887. a 28 Grant t Ave., ‘MANVILLE, R. L} 
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ENNEN'S 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
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A brilliant polish is produced 


three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im- 


or odor. There are 














GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
ROY) canpy CATHARTIC 


and or their 
aon Mothers. 
The perfect family 
Medicine A pleasant 










Paria igestion and 
Headache-—— 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
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AIT TAE BULLS EYE 


OF YOUR AFFECTION 
BY { 


a Christmas gift he 
would surely appreciate. It 
will give him lots of inno- 
cent amusement and he’ll 
become a crack shot with- 
out danger, noise, smoke or 

wder. he DAIsy has 
walnut stock, hand- 

some nickeled steel *parrel, 
3. interchange- 

. OUR 20th CEN- 


you can buy shot in your 
town for 10e. per 1,000. 

If your de: uler will not sell 
you a “Daisy” (be sure the 
word “Daisy” isonthestock) 
send us his name and we will 
send you one from our fac- 
tory, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 

DAISY BUTTON and 
handsome BOOKLET FREE 
SY MFG. CO., 


DAIS 
Plymouth, Mich., U. §. 
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fut Fuarrive. By John, R. Spears. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

An excellent story of adventure which every 
boy will enjoy. 

DiomED. By John Sergeant Wise. The Maemi: 
jan Company. $2. 

A dog’s autobiography; a good companion to 
“Black Beauty,” interesting and sympathetic. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

THE HERO OF MANILA. By Rossiter Johnson. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Worth reading because Dewey is the hero of 
the hour; and this book is chiefly about his early 
career in the navy. 


FATHER GOOSE His Book. By L. Frank Baum. 
George M. Hill & Co. 

The best recent candidate for a place on the 
child’s book-shelf beside “Mother Goose.” The 
pictures, by W. W. Denslow, are as good as 
the text. 
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Nature and Science. 


MAkiInG CoPPER CASTINGS. —A recent 
paragraph in this column about a new method of 
asting copper, formerly considered a difficult 
feat, leads the manager of a large American brass 
foundry to inform us that for several years past 
he has had no difficulty in easting copper in a 
great variety of forms, the castings being as 
sound snd perfect as those of brass. He adds 
that, while there is a “trade secret’’ involved, the 
up-to-date brass-founder in all large cities 
understands the process. 

A REMARKABLE EARTHQUAKE. —On 
July 19th last the city of Rome undulated with 
the waves of an earthquake for nearly half a 
minute. The famous monuments of antiquity 
seattered in and about the city were strongly 
shaken, but fortunately no serious damage was 
suffered by them. The great columns in the 
Forum rocked visibly, 
and a large stone crashed 
down from the Colos- 
seum. A strange atmos- 
pherie effect, which has 
before been observed 
during great earthquakes, was very noticeable 
on this oceasion. People who rushed in alarm 
from their houses were drenched with a torrent 
of rain that poured from light gray clouds which 
almost instantaneously gathered in a perfectly 
clear sky as soon as the earth began to quake. 





Porto Rico’s DENSE PoPULATION.—Our 
new island of Porto Rico, according to Mr. Mark 
W. Harrington, is “the most densely populated 
rural community proper in America.” It has 
about 220 inhabitants to the square mile. When 
the Spaniards first occupied it, it was as densely 
populated as it is now. Before Columbus 
discovered America two successive races had 
occupied the island; one seems to have been of 
northern origin and the other was of Carib 
stock. Every tillable part of the land has been 
cultivated again and again. 

WAR ARROWS AND ANCIENT BATTLES.— 
Among the flint, quartz and jasper arrow-heads 
frequently found in this country are certain 
forms known to archeologists as “war points.’’ 
For arrows they were made small, sometimes not 
more than three-fifths of an inch 
long. They are triangular in 
, outline, and were intended to 

stick fast in a wound. Prof. W. 

a K. Moorehead says that war 
points are found abundantly scattered in certain 
localities where there are no indications of 
villages having existed, and the inference is that 
such places were battle-grounds, where the red 
men fought in ancient days. 

FIGURES ARE SOMETIMES IMPRESSIVE 
simply by being so stupendous that the human 
mind grasps them with difficulty. An English 
physicist in a recent lecture, in order to bring to 
the comprehension of his hearers the idea of 
ultimate particles of water, said that if he were 
to empty a tumbler containing half a pint of 
water, letting out each second a number equal to 
one thousand times the population of the earth, 
it would require somewhere between 7,000,000 
and 47,000,000 years to empty the tumbler. 
Lord Kelvin says that if a drop of water were 
magnified to the size of the earth the particles 
would be between the size of cricket-balls and 
that of footballs. If that statement is correct, 





the drops of water in all the oceans are not many | 
times as numerous as the particles, or molecules, | 


in a single drop. ses 
ELECTRICAL Hatr-CutTting. — A French 
scientific journal, L’ Electricien, describes an 
electric substitute for the barber’s scissors. It 
consists of a comb, carrying along one side of its 
row of teeth a platinum wire through which 
flows an electric current. As the comb passes 
through the locks to be shorn, the heated wire 
instantaneously severs the hairs, leaving them of 
even length, and sealing the eut ends as in the 
ordinary process of singeing with a taper. 
A similar device is a curling-iron, kept at an even 
temperature by an electric wire in the interior. 
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J fala free Price $1.5 p paid includ. 
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LINTRRN SLIDE CO., Dept. Y,CHICA 





Family Twine-Holder. 


Every family needs string almost daily for gome 
purpose, but usually they either have none at all o 
and or else have only short bits that come around 
packages from the grocer When you want string 
you want itinah mary. and can’t stop to untangle od 
bits and tie them together ; besides, 
a parest @ tied with such string is 
untidy and you’re ashamed of it. 
Havea Family Twine Holder 
Outfit. It’s cheap and lasts for 
years. Consists of a “nickel-plated 
metal holder and two balls of 
twine — one blue, one red, or 
any other colors. Strong, 
Berd. ‘polished ver Never 
kinks. Can be had of all lead- 
ing stationers or sent post- 


50 Cents. 


LEES MFG. CO., Westport, Conn. 










LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“ 

Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 
This Doll is the 
latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Co’s 
production. By 
their wonderful 
process they have 
reproduced a very 
large Hand Painted 
Doll. The execution 
of the work is most 
faithfully done. 
The Dol! is intend- 
ed to be stuffed 
with cotton, as dir- 
=) ections will show. 
The material used 
, is a very heavy 
“3 Sateen, that will 
not tear. Oil colors 
only are used, they 
will not crock. By 
means of the patent 
Gusset the feet pro- 
trude in_ front, 
enabling the Doll 
to stand alone. 
Dollie has Golden 
Hair. Rosy Cheeks, 
Kid 


Every Child loves a 
Big Doll, but what 
will they say toa 
Life Size one. 
If you are unable 
procure this 
Doll at your 
lle 


Have you seen our DOLL ART PABRIC CO., 

FURNITURE? Parlor or Bed will send you one 

Room Suite sent on receipt of bymail on receiptof 
35 Cents. 50 Cents. 
ART FABRIC CO., 36 White: St. N.Y. 


Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 








«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«¢ Preserves Health,”’ 
«: Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 

















TRADE-MARK. 








Walter Baker & CO. timites. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
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STANDS THE TEST. 
Proof against rust. 
Proof against wear. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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MAKERS of HISTORY, 
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Tempts the Boy to c Evenings at Home.” | 
Great soldiers, statesmen and philosophers all 
: 

} 

; 


_— before the an in splendid review. Here 
né may thrill with the early dreams of the Cor- 
sican soldier, and here he can watch the world- 
beleaguered Frederick floundering to immortal- 
ity. Great historic incidents, portraits and 
scenes are authentic; endorsed by educators and 

poe? everywhere. The “Makers of History 


“STIMULATES THOUGHT 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
4 
4 
‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
¢ and to all members of the family may prove 
more useful than a ror. uh nae moment of 
the game gives FUN A ON and adds 
to our knowledge of the ae 8 history. It is 
quickly learned, full instructions accom 
every oak The cards are of fine material an 
beautifu red, executed. When all features are 
considers no price could be too 
1 send you, post-paid, a complete pack, 
ma. 3. £ 86 original pen‘and-ink vignette 
rawings from illustrations in_ “Six ousand 
Years of Hi soe ” for only 25 cents. You 
should order to-day from nearest office. 
« 


INTERSTATE | PRESS, Dept. G, 
119-723 Locust Street LOUIS, Mo., 
109-111 rife ‘Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
















~ THE IDEAL ARM FOR 
ALL~"ROUND SHOOTING: 





Made in 12 and 16 bore 
and warranted in the 
use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, 
half pistol 
grip 
Fitted 
with the Forehand 
Automatic Ejector, the 
most Perfect Ejector 
ever produced. Beauti- 
fulin shape,matchless 
in finish. Workman- 
ship equal to our high- 
grade double guns. 


RETAIL PRICES: 
$7.00 with plain steel barrel. 
$8.00 with twist barrel. 
lf your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell 
ou direct at these prices, cash with order; 
ut ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS C0., Worcester, Mass. 













Pleasant Work for 
Winter paki. 


Many houses have old-fashioned wooden 
bedsteads and wash-stands. ‘The older 
fashioned these pieces of furniture are 
the better they are for enameling. With 
a few evenings’ time and a can of 


Neals Enamels - 


THE - GENUINI 


= you can have as stylish a bedroom suite in 
white, pink, blue, or any other popular shade 
as you are offered now in the most fashiona- 
ble furniture stores. 


Dept. B, Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Our Booklet, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, etc., sent free. 
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National Club Skate. 
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Skaters have different ideas about the location 
of skates on the shoe. Some prefer the runner 
in the centre of the foot; others near the edge. 

ur patent side-clamp ‘device (shown above) 
’ enables skaters to set the runners in any posi- 
» tion desired. This device is also valuable to 
) wearers of shoes made on crooked lasts. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue showing our 
new styles for 1900 with Prices and foetal 
» Inducements to Companion Readers. 


: SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPG. CO., 
AR WORCESTER, MASS. AAAAZ 
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DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Fasten 
them to the pocket or waist- 
band witha key chain secured 
by the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fastener. 
Slips on easily, grips like grim 
death, don’t tear the fabric, 


released instantly. By maii, 
2 cents. Catalogue other 
novelties free. 

Sor AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


SEWING MACHINE $395 pay 


No meaner in advance. A tine 
$40 High-Arm Five-Drawer | 
Machine at $18.95 sent any- § 
where on 8 months’ trial— 

20 years—made ‘ 
with + Polished Solid Oak 

















‘atal 
pea tar — and llustrate this machine — many 
other« rite 
THE H. LOUIS Vi VEHON CO., 157 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Christmas Presents. 


Remember Merritt’s Health Comforts Make 


Ideal Presents for old and young. All prices, 
all sizes, Covered with Silkaline,Sateen,Silk,etc. 








Made of soft, fleecy layers of 
pure, sterilized wool, armer 
and lighter weight than any 

The 


Merritt’s 
, Luxurious rool i ha covered 


ith cheese-cloth (see 
It is then put 


). 
a. Health “he outside cover, 


making it possi- 
ble to air or 


Comforts, © wash whe 


desirable. 
giving prices, etc., etc. 


Odorless 
Address Dept. B. 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., Dustless 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ACME HYGIENIC MATTRESS 
— ine 


— cae a 
them. Write for 
samples and de- 
scriptive booklet, 





ence—for i 
lux and healthfulness in 
use, having an air space the length and width of the 
, containing spring soetien, | with 88 st — 
i nterco into woven wire 
bottom. Around this is our antiseptle Je Biling-fieecy 
severe ot Acme Hygienic non-abso 
he air under =. with the springs reeults in 
_ --k hy fe, 
eumatic, and owny so 
. —To introduce ra $15) 
“A OM 
REE -. for a amie — 
= with every order p Ene Brass 
ey wh ite Enam- 
eled M Bed Free, like 
eut (your cae of widths § 
—8, 34, 4 or 436 feet), and j 
hone of our celeb 
fies reinforced “Acme” § 
Springs (adopted by ( 
U.8. Army). Adjusts auto- ¢ 
matically to varying 
ights. A light and heavy person lying side by sid.) ) 
wil not roll against each other. Send us One Dollar, ) 
state size wanted. When they arrive at your station 
re on scmamine ond pay balance-@14. 4 











y when 


6 
with the ex- 
press under- 4 
standing that . 
if, in your jadgment, the mattress alone fs not worth { 
more than $15.00 and better than any other mattress, ¢ 
no matter how costly, you can have your money back. 
Booklet A tells what others say about this mattress ¢ 
and contains a number of special introductory offers. 

FREE-—Samples of Couch Covers and Mlnstrated 4 
lente Gouchen, Metal 
Bookcases, Desks, 5 


398 W.434 St.,Chicage. § 


HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 


1O ©} Soyer a a an 
\ WORK 
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SEND FOR IT. TO-DAY 
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CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 


HIS most serious and distress- 
ing malady, known also as 
hobnailed liver because of 
the irregular, ‘‘knobby” sur- 
face which the affected organ 
acquires, is thought to be the 
result, in some cases, of the 
excessive use of spirits. But 
while this may be true, the 
use of ardent spirits is only 
one, and by no means the 

most common, of the causes of the disease, and 

the popular verdict that a man who suffers from 
cirrhosis of the liver must be a hard drinker— 
perhaps a secret one—is often cruelly unjust. 

A man—or a woman—with this disease has 
enough physical suffering to endure without 
having also to suffer in character from the tongues 
of gossips, proud in the possession of some medical 
half-truths. 

Cirrhosis of the liver—of which the “hobnailed”’ 
liver, so called, is only one of the final forms—is a 
chronic inflammation of the tissue which forms 
the framework for the liver cells. This, like other 
inflamed parts, at first swells, and only later, after 
the process has gone on for some time, contracts 
and forms a sort of scar network pressing upon 
and strangulating the cells of the liver. The 
disease results from the irritation produced by 
poisonous substances circulating in the blood. 

The liver may be called the great rendering 
establishment of the body. To it are carried most 
of the injurious substances that are either taken 
in with the food or formed in the body during the 
process of digestion. They are there arrested 
and destroyed, or so altered chemically that they 
can be excreted by the kidneys and in other 
ways. But if these substances are brought to 
the liver in too large amount, or in one unceasing 
stream, the organ is overworked and becomes 
inflamed. 

This is not a strictly scientific statement of the 
case, but it is practically what happens, and a 
more accurate description would demand more 
space than can be given to this sketch. 

Among the exciters of cirrhosis of the liver are 
alcohol, spices consumed in curries and other 
highly seasoned foods, lead, phosphorus, copper, 
malaria, the poisons elaborated during the exist- 
ence of many infectious diseases, and substances 
formed during digestion—or rather indigestion. 

Imperfect digestion, indeed, is probably the 
chief cause of cirrhosis of the liver, and it is to 
the correction of this fault that the physician has 
usually to direct his energies. 

The treatment of the disease must vary, of 
course, with the cause, but the physician’s main 
reliance is usually a milk diet. } 
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THE KING OF THE BEGGARS. 


While we have heard of the kings of many 
lands, and have come to recognize men who have 
acquired superior power and influence in any par- 
ticular calling as ‘‘kings of trade,” and the like, 
the King of the Beggars will be to most readers a 
new dignitary. Such a personage, however, exists, 
and is recognized by the state. 

In “China in Transformation” it is said that | 
organizations have acquired such a hold on the | 
social life of China that even the beggars are | 
formed into a sort of society. They are organized 
into companies, regiments and battalions, and 
even have a king. His title is the King of the 
Beggars, and he is responsible for the conduct of 
his tattered subjects. On him the blame is laid 
when disorders, more serious than usual, oceur 
among them. 

The King of the Beggars at Peking is a real | 
power. While the beggars swarm like trouble- 
some insects around some chosen village, and | 
seek by insolence to intimidate every one they | 
meet, their king calls a meeting of the principal | 
inhabitants and proposes for a certain sum to rid | 
the place of its invaders. After a long dispute | 
the contracting parties come to an agreement, the | 
ransom is paid, and the beggars decamp, to pour 
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down like an avalanche on some other place, and 
be “bought off” in the same manner. 

Troublesome as Chinese beggars are, however, 
even they are ruled by etiquette, and have their 
professional code. They may not call at private 
houses except on special occasions of mourning 
or festivity, aud even that privilege may be com- 
pounded for by a covenant between the head of a 
family and the chief of the beggars. The road- 
side is always free to them, and the road to Peking 
is lined with the whining fraternity. 

They are sometimes really enterprising. Once 
at the burial of a native Christian in Fuchau a 
company of beggars and lepers gathered round 
the grave and demanded twenty thousand cash 
before they would allow the coffin to be lowered. 
One of the rabble actually got down into the grave 
and prevented the lowering of the coffin. They 
eventually compromised for eight hundred cash. 


SPECTACLED COWS AND SHOD GEESE. 


In Bohemia when geese are to be driven long 
distances to market, they are shod for the journey. 
The method of shoeing is as simple as it is 
effective. 


The geese are made to walk repeatedly over 
»atches of tar mixed with sand. This forms a 
ard crust on their feet, which enables them to 
jane | great distances without becoming sore- 
footed. 

Even more useful than shoes for geese are the 
spectacles worn by the cows that feed on the 
Hussian steppes. Forty thousand spectacled 
cattle, so says the Family Herald, are now to be 
found in that region, where the snow lies white 
for six months in the year. 

The cattle pick up a living from the tufts of 
grass which crop above the snow, The sun shines 
so cane upon the white surface that many of 
the animals formerly suffered from snow-blind- 
ness. Then it occurred to some humane person 
to manufacture smoke-colored spectacles for the 
cattle. He tried the experiment, and it was 
successful. The animals are saved much suffering. 


PRETTY HEAVY. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, on their 
visit to Egypt, met with several humorous experi- 
ences. One of them shows that even the Egyptians 
are not free from an unhappy weakness for saying 
just the wrong thing at a critical moment. 


After an inspection of the troops by the duke 
outside of Omdurman, to which the duchess ha 
accompanied him on horseback, the girths of her 
saddle suddenly gave way. There was no way of 
repairing them, and to enable her royal highness 
to get back with the least possible inconvenience 
a sort of sedan-chair was improvised from a gun- 
earriage. On this she was carried by Egyptian 
gunners, who were in charge of a native officer. 

On the way the duchess said: “I hope your men 
will not be tired after carrying me,” and was 
surprised and amused to receive the ungallant 
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eply: 
“Indeed, no, madam; you are no heavier than 
the gun they are accustomed to carry!” 


OVER THE FALLS. 


A Wisconsin paper reports an Indian’s remark- 
able escape from death. He was one of a driving 
crew that broke a big jam above Sturgeon Falls. 
He attempted to cross the river on a log, and to 
the horror of the spectators, was carried over the 
falls. 


The falls are forty feet high, and consist of two 
pitches and the rapids. Of course the man was 
given up for dead, and the sy tg | crew thought it 
useless to search the river for his body, as the 
logs were piling over the falls at a rapid rate. 

he next morning, however, the Indian walked 
into camp for breakfast. e been swept 
down the river and up against the bank, where 
he managed to crawl out. gry 3 only a few 
scratches and bruises, but being, as he remarked, 
“rather tired,’ he lay down and slept until day- 
light, and was none the worse for his adventure. 


STILL AT LARGE. 


A former governor of New York was noted for 
the quickness of his wit, which seldom left a 
chance for repartee unappropriated. 

An Englishman who had been visiting different 
parts of this country, spoke with special fervor of 
a sight he had seen in a Western state. 

“T attended a Sunday service for the inmates of 
the state prison,” said he, “and I learned that 
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of the one hundred and seventy persons now 
confined there, all but four voluntarily attend | 
religious services held in the prison chapel twice | 
on each ponday. That is a wonderful thing!” } 

“It is,” said the governor, thoughtfully. “I am 
sorry to say it is not so with us; but then,” he 

ded, soberly, “in New York, you see, most of 
the respectable people do not come to prison.” 


HE FEARED TO PRESUME. 


The American tourist is so firmly convinced that 
he is being cheated on all hands during his 
European travels that he occasionally oversteps 
the bounds of prudence. 


“What is the —_ of this pin?” asked a young 
man in a Paris shop, handling a small silver brooc 
of exquisite workmanship. 

“Twenty frances, monsieur,” said the clerk. 

“That’s altogether too much,” said the young 
American. “It’s for a present to my sister; I'll 
give you five francs for it.” 

“Zen it would be I zat gave ze present to your | 
sister,’ said the Frenchman, with a deprecatory | 
shrug, “and I do not know ze young made-| 
moiseile!”’ | 





‘*EGGSCUSED.” 


A teacher in a Boston suburban public school 
received the following “‘eggscuse” from the mother 
of a boy who had failed to be present on a certain 
day: 

DEAR TEACHER: Please eggscuse Andrew 
James for not having went to school yesterday. 
He started all right, but him and another boy 
stopped for a little swim in the river, and a dog 
come along and carried off Andrew James’ pants 
and shirt and he had to stay in the water until the 
other boy come home and got more pants and 
shirts for him, and then it was too late. Under 
the sireumstances you could not expect him to be 
there so kindly eggscuse. 
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Champions of Flight. 

Why is flight so wonderful? Because it is 
the highest expression of the triumph of mus- 
eular force and organic structure over the ever- 
present, all-pervading force of gravity dragging 
all things toward the earth. 

The fish swims easily, sustained by the dense 
medium in which it is immersed. The race- 
horse and the greyhound only leap from point to 
point on the firm earth. But as our atmosphere 
seems almost too light and thin to sustain any- 
thing so heavy as a bird or even an insect, we 
realize how great must be the strength of muscle, 
and how perfect the poise and mechanism of 
wing, by which they move in air. 

Man surpasses the swimming bird by the ocean 
steamer, and rivals the fish by the submerged 
torpedo-boat. The railroad engine, with its rate 
of a mile in forty seconds, more than doubles the 
speed of the race-horse. But man will have 
achieved a greater triumph over nature when he 
rivals the bird and the fly by navigating the air. 

Although the methods of nature are so varied, 
but one general 
way of attaining 
flight is disclosed 
in the three dis- 
tinct groups that oes 
possess the power 
—the birds, the 
bats and the in- 
sects. The light 
wings are so at- 
tached to the 
heavy body that the weight is lified 
on the air from above, not forced 
up from below. The wings are set 
at an angle to the direction of flight, — 
and their action may be compared 
to that of the wedge. 

This principle accounts in part for 
the soaring power of such birds as 
the vulture and the condor, or of 
such insects as the larger butterflies 
and moths—a power by which they 
wheel in the air and even rise to a 
higher plane, with no apparent 
motion of the wings. 

The principle of inertia also comes 
into play. The swiftest fliers are 
those that have the weight of body 
to carry them on after they are well 
started. Thus it is that the heavy and small- 
winged wild duck is one of the best fliers after 
getting under way. Among insects the heavy- 
bodied, small-winged species in all the orders are 
the swiftest if endowed with sufficient muscle. 

They have sturdy muscular power acting upon 
wings small enough to be rapidly vibrated, and 
this, after all, is the secret of speed in flight. 

Take, for example, two butterflies of opposite 
types in this respect. The well-known Papilio 
turnus,—the large yellow and black swallow-tail, 
—with broad wings and a light, slender body, 
can soar at its ease. Yet so feeble is its power 
of overcoming resistance that it can scarcely 
make headway even against a moderate wind, 
and is entirely helpless before a gale. 

Ihe little brown skipper butterfly, on the 
other hand, with sturdy body, strong muscles 
and small wings, darts swiftly about like a bee. 

If a bird or insect has a heavy body with feeble 
muscles to impel its wings, it makes a poor 
attempt at flight. Our domestic birds, notably 
brahma fowls, fat geese and ducks, seldom use 
their wings, except perhaps to assist their speed 
in running. 

Most beetles, especially tumblebugs and rose- 
bugs, also the roaches and grasshoppers, are only 
drifters on the wing, with little control of the 
direction of their flight. They seem to alight by 
accident rather than design, and if their stopping- 
place happens to be in the mouth of a fat toad, 
the old fellow may swallow the unlucky bug 
with a lazy wink, as if to say, “‘All things come 
to him who waits!’ 

Perhaps many of my readers have watched 
the curious sphinxes, or “humming-bird moths,” 
so named from their power of supporting them- 
seives inesair on almost invisible wings, while the 
long proboscis is inserted into a honeyed flower. 
The largest of them fly at twilight, and are even 
more active on wing than the humming-bird. 
They support their heavy bodies by powerful 
muscles acting on medium-sized wings, and are 
the swiftest fliers of the great order which 
includes the moths and butterflies. 

Another insect that illustrates the same prin- 
ciple is the Cicada, or midsummer locust, whose 
loud and long-drawn hum is so often heard. 
With a wing-mechanism much like that of bees 
and flies, and a high muscular endowment, this 
sturdy locust ranks among the swiftest fliers. 

Rising in the scale of speed we have already 
left the birds behind, for it is easy to prove that 
the champion fliers are found in the insect class. 
Certain of the larger dragon-flies, or “darning- 
needles,” deserve-our attention, tor they possess 
great power of muscle and poise of wing. 
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SWIFT OF FLIGHT. 





L all day long. 
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I have seen these members of the Libellula 
family dart away from their favorite haunts 
along watercourses, and dash far afield with a 
speed that the eye could scarcely follow. Again, 
I have seen one suspended on invisible wings as 
if at rest in the air, now drifting slowly back- 
ward, then rushing away after a gnat or fly, and 
frequently turning over and over in the motion 
of the chase. 

Among the four-winged orders the important 
group of bees, wasps and hornets take high rank 
in speed of flight. The large steel-blue hornet, 
known as the “‘tarantula-killer,” sweeps through 
the air like a flash in his attacks on the great 
spiders. The famous gold and black sand- 
hornet can overtake even the strong-winged 
locust, and commonly preys upon it. 

Even the honey-bee, in her straightaway 
flights, surpasses the swiftest of birds. Compar- 
ison has been made by careful observers between 
the speed of the honey-bee when returning to 
the hive and that of the homing pigeon. In 
nearly every test the bee has been the swifter,— 
of course over a short distance. 

But it is among the two-winged flies —the 
Diptera—that we must look for the champions 
on the wing. Knowing that a four-oared boat 
can pass one driven by only two oars, — other 
conditions being equal,—it would be natural to 


infer that a four-winged insect—a hornet for | *« 


example— would easily overtake a two-winged 

fly. The reverse, however, is true; the fly 
always escapes pursuit when on the wing. 

This fact is usually 

accounted for on the theory 

that it is easier to man- 


\: age two wings than four. 


William Hamilton Gibson, 
x in one of his delightful 
SYN P papers on _ insect life 
entitled, “A Honey-Dew 
Picnic,” puts it thus: 

“Here is a pretty little 
yellow and black-banded 
flower-fly which is having 
a quiet little picnic all by 

‘himself on a bed of yarrow 
bloom close by. A big 
black paper-hornet has 
suddenly seen an attraction 
hither also, and is soon 
creeping stealthily among 
the blossoms with a wild 
and hungry look. But the 
hornets seemed to waste 
their time on the flies. 
Seemingly confident in 
their less complicated wing 
machinery, the two-winged 
fly rarely sought escape 
until within very close 
range of the enemy.” 

In my studies of the life-histories of insects I 
have spent many an hour in watching their 
flight, and I can confidently name the swiftest of 
them all—the “‘World’s Champion on the Wing.”’ 
His well-sounding name, Bombylius, suits a 
fellow of such renown. 

When you tread the grassy meadows on a 
summer day you are in his chosen haunts. Soon, 
perhaps, your ear catches a faint, high-pitched 
note, a buzz of wing in fine monotone. You try 
to locate the sound, searching this grass-tuft and 
that cluster of plantain leaves. At last you 
discover a small brown and yellow “bug,” 
seemingly wingless, yet suspended in air among 
the stalks. 

As the invisible wing-vibration grows faster, 
the hum rises higher and higher. You make a 
slight motion and presto! the little musician is 
gone. Where? You cannot tell. 

He has vanished completely, or perhaps your 
eye has detected a streak of yellow light that 
showed the direction of his flight. But the 
memory of that high-pitched hum stays with you. 
Buzz-z-z-2-2-7-zip! So it ended. 

Many a time have I seen the swiftest hornets 
and dragon-flies dart after my Bombylius, but 
never yet have I seen him caught. No bird or 
insect foe can take him on the wing. But you 
and I can catch him with the aid of a butterfly- 
net of the very largest size—eighteen inches in 
diameter at least. Bring it as close to him as he 
will allow while he is suspended in air; then 
with your boldest sweep encompass him before 
he can turn and get out of the circle of the net. 

Close inspection will show that his wings 
perfectly balance the extremes of head and 
abdomen, that they are propelled by powerful 
muscles, and are of the exact size to give the best 
possible results. 

Various insects escape their foes by various 
devices; some trust to a thick, rough coat of 
mail, some give out an offensive odor, some 
“play possum,” others again rely on protective 
mimicry, but Bombylius and his cousins, the 
Tabanus and Musca group of flies, escape by 
speed of flight, and by that alone. 

The untiring nature of the flight of some | 
creatures is most marvellous. This is remark- | 
able in such birds as the swallow and the frigate- | 
bird, but in many insects it is still more surprising. | 
Constantly on the wing from sunrise to sunset, 
they do not seem to know fatigue, and they rest 
only while darkness lasts. The common fly 
buzzes around the fastest race-horse and tires 
him out, while the green-headed fly darts in and 
out at the windows of the lightning express-train 
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stock, #2 each. ‘Order immediate 


FU RS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
100 Ibs. Also O. K. Ani Food, Oyster 
SPECIALTIES. 

Shipped in ——_ 

Reise sent F 

RE 
Wyandottes. Large size, fine shape 
E. F. _.F. HODGSON, Box Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
H. CRINE 
nimal 

Shells, Bone Meal, Steamed Meat, ete. 
A. reester, Mass. 

rtable Poultry-House ; 

ut together. Price, 

:—To A e the 
bred from 


. Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
FOOD. Send for Cata. C. Bartlett, Wo 
onl aie the-year- Toned home or 
ustrated Catal yue of pee 
qugbee we Ceili sell a few Cockerels 
r hardy, extra - | brown - e e 
COUESE 










oror individual studies pre in all ee 


SION, October to April; our record of i ll and 


32,476 ‘pupils speaks for itself; send for proepoctas. 
666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston 








are fas t plates, ul you get the quality in ‘them 
that you do ina slow plate. Buy them of your — 
FRE Write us for a fine Platinum 5x7 Pho 
Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, — 
Sold are ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 
LL & LYON CO., Providence, R. I. 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 


Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 








A the leather. 





IIT. 


SHOE 


J. W. BLACKING 


not only gives a good shine, 
but also preserves anc n 
Furthermore, we 
guarantee that shoes dressed 
with J. W. will give twice the 
service. The better dealers sell 
it. Try it and see the good re- 
sults or by mail. 
Large size, 15c. Small size, 8c. 
Congo Blac king mat . Co., 
63 Oliver St., Boston 











Nesiful 
of ESSS! 








In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you do as 
thousands of successful Poultry Raisers 
all over the country do, namely, mix 
daily with the food given to fowls, 
ducks, ete., a small quantity o 
° 9 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 
It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a cent 
a day per hen. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers 
or by mail. 25c. a package. 5 for $1. 


2-Ib. can $1.20. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 


TT 


‘pall. 
6 cans $5. Express paid. 


- 











of Amateur 
Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight hun- 
dred examples taken during 1899, is 
now open, and the public is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Open daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 























New York: { Ak hg 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St, 
Boston: 69 Tremont St, 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 








MOTHERS 


See Carefully to the Health 


of Your Little Ones. 


Dr. Hilton’s Spe 
ber that a Cold is but the initiatory 
stage of Croup, Sore Throat, Quinsy 
Tonsilitis, Ear Ache, Diphtheria,ete., 
and should be stopped and cured at 
once and its dangers prevented. 

It is an appalling fact that Thou- 
sands of Children Die of Neglected 
Colds every year whose livesmight be 
saved by the timely use of 


DR. HILTON’S 
No. 


Dr. Hilton’s No. 
any drug store, costs but 50 cts. a 
bottle, is thoroughly reliable, chil- 
dren like to take it, and it is so harm- 
less that it can be given safely to = 
youngest and most delicate babe. 


Hassavedthe Lives 





At the first symptom of a Cold, give 


cific No. 3. Remem- 


3 can be had at 


of Thousands, 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 


There ts no more sat- 
isfactory sewing ma- 
chine to be had than the 
NEW COMPANION— 


no matter how much 
you pay for it. 


Her Third Order. 


Please send to my mother, 
Mrs. Anna M. Kavanaugh, 
one New Companion Sewin 
Machine. This is the third 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine she has bought from you 
— past four years, 
and testifies to the ex- 
cellent worth of your machine, 
— Frank K. KavaNnauGH, 
Frankfort, a 


No Repairs. Needed. 


. I have never had to have 
any repairs done to it and it 
has proved satisfactory in 
every way.—Mrs. L. B. Davis, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Paid. 


00 Freight 
* 





On receipt of price we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at 


any railroad freight of fice. 


We also allow 15 days’ trial, and if 


the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the 


full amount paid will be refunded. 


Every machine warranted. 


7 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
RAZRARAAADRRAAAAAAARAADAAALD ARAL ARR RRR ORS 














IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| fRuer Pou 


0 


Its honorable record for over 12 years entitles it 
to the highest place in the esteem of sufferers from 


hn HEADACHE 


Its success has encouraged the placing upon the market of scores of 
imitations — but the fact has been clearly shown that NERVEASE 
oceupies the foremost place in the list of remedies for the cure of all 
forms of headache. It never fails. 


PRE 





NERVEASE cures most headaches in from five 
to fifteen minutes. 
25 cents per box; five boxes $1.00. 


Sample Size 1o cents. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


NERVEASE CO., aarti 


CLA AAA DAD ADAM AA AA AAARAAAAAAAAAAAHM ABABA wyrvere: 












NOVEMBER f6, 1899. 


yf) FOL tees. Shoes 


may PREMIUM OFFER 


To induce you tointroduce Trilby 
to your friends. 





aod 
Used by Everybody. Price 25¢. 


We give this Elegant Desk, 
Mahogany finished in best 
manner and brass trimmed, for 
selling 40 bottles Trilby Polish. 


A Beautiful Decorated Dinner 
Set of 60 Ra a for selling 40 bottles 
Trilby Po! Worth $10.00. 


A Solid Oak Morris Chair with velvet cushions and brass rod for selling 
40 bottles Trilby Polish. 


This Leather Snap-Shot Camera given for selling 12 bottles Trilby Polish. 
Many other attractive premiums for selling 12 bottles. 


Send for Premium List. 


Why not get one of these high-class presents by 
a few hours’ work among your friends ? 


GOODRICH POLISH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Premium Office, 50 State St., Boston. 




















% 





A MASTERPIECE 


of elegant design and finish. 
Without regard to cost, they 


HONESTLY MADE 


in every particular. 





These things are said about the 


: RICHMOND 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 
as 








Greene’s Warranted 
Syrup of Tar 


uF me ™ 








AS CURED more coughs and colds, 
and like ills, than any other known 
remedy, and it always will— always. 
We are so sure it will that we war- 
rant every bottle, and in fact have 
bt AAS a written guarantee with every 

druggist to refund you your money if it 

fails to cure. Don’t you think we must be 
sure of how it will act? We are not phi- 
lanthropists because we sell you our remedy 
through your druggist for 25 cents, 50 cents 
and $1.00 per bottle, but we do dislike to 
hear any one cough. Perhaps you may find 
a druggist who hasn’t it,— but it’s doubtful,— 
if you do, leave your order with him; he 
can get it of his wholesaler. 
You have surely heard of our remedy 
before this; have you ever tried it? 
Remember, you can get your money 
back if it doesn’t cure. 
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Greene’s Series, No. I. 














= Da feo! CONFIDENCE. 


SG ~9 DOe 


epee can 
QUALITY. 














Descriptive 
CIRCULARS FREE! 


MAGEE NEX ca 
FURNACE 
CO.. BOSTON. 


LEADING DEALERS 





























DEERFOOT FARM 
SAUSAGES: 


Made of 
Little Pigs 





There are on the market Sausages 

and Sausages. Deerfoot Farm Sausages 
are Sausages. The young pigs from which they are made are 
raised in the dairy districts of New England, and are fed largely on 
corn and milk. The choicest parts of the pig, includ- 
ing the hams, are used for Deerfoot Sausage, * 
the only addition to the meat being high-grade 











QUALITY, 


spices. Absolutely no bread-crumbs, starchy 
PURITY, food stuffs, or filling-of any kind is used. To 
HAVE MADE reiterate, Deerfoot Farm Sausages are made 


ouR only from the choicest parts of. little pigs, 
PRODUCTS | with the addition of pure spices. Asa guar- «9! 
FAMOUS. antee of the purity of our products, andthe | °."'." 

cleanly methods in vogue at our plant, aay 
we invite heads of families to visit 
us at Southboro, Mass. After 
placing a sample order with your dealer you will 
know why our brand costs more than others. Put up 
in one and two-pound packages, as is also Deerfoot Farm Sausage Meat. 




















Deerfoot Farm English Breakfast Bacon, jSliced and put up in 1 and 2-Ib. 
boxes, is all that you could wish it to be. 


SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND. 


&@ In case your dealer hasn’t our goods show him this advertisement and ask him to get them. 
We will deliver to any grocer or provision dealer an order of 20 Ibs. of Sausages or Bacon at our best 
prices, express paid. 


DEERFOOT FARM, Southboro, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 29 Bromfield Street. NEW YORK OFPICE: 56 Laight Street. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET— FREE. 











